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London Agency for American Libraries 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


KING EDWARD MANSIONS, (4 GRAPE STREET, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, Wealthy Collectors, and 
the widely spreading demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was received from a Librarian: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have ee us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
su We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have n discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—+#n re, case of public men visiting London 
— requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
airs.” 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 


-Library Work, shipped te American Libraries over three million Books. 


1856-1907. 
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re HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


yas Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are ee requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by ge and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Publisher, The Hague 
Part I has just been issued of 


HORTULUS ANIMAE 


The Garden of the Soul 


The illuminated Manuscript in the Imperial Royal Court Library at Vienna 
reproduced in fac-simile with an introduction by DR. FRIEDRICH 
DORNHOFFER, Keeper ef the Printroom at the Imperial Royal 


Court Library. 

This manuscript has long been highly valued by writers on the history of art, and has repeatedly been the sub- 
ject of learned studies, and now that the excellence of modern methods of coloar printing has made it possible to 
reproduce the original most faithfully in all its brilliant splendour of colouring, the publication was undertaken 
with the permission of the Imperial Austrian Government. As Dr. Ed. Chmelarz has shown in his exhaustive study 
of this manuscript (in the Jahrbuch der Kunsthistor. Sammlungen des Allerhichiten Kaiserhauses, Vol 1X.), it was 
written and decorated with miniatures between the years 1517 and 1523 for the Archduchess Margaret of Austria, 
Governess of the Netherlands, the art-loving daughter of the Emperor Maximilian I. 

Gerard Horebout, the famous illuminator, who designed the majority of the miniatures in the famous Areviar- 
ium Grimany, was also entrusted with the painting of the miniatures ip this volume. 

The results which he achieved are worthy of his reputation, and are evidence of the high degree of development 
to which the Flemish art of Miniature-painting had attained at the commencement of the 16th century. 

I have pleasure to announce that I have secured the American edition of this exquisite 
reproduction, to be made by the world-known Imperial State-Press, at Vienna. 

The manuscript consists of 514 leaves, of which 1og contain full-page miniatures, borders, 
which will all be reproduced in exact fac-simile. 

The size of the book is 38x27 centimeters. It will be issued in 11 parts, of 10 coloured and 
about 80 black plates each, at the price of $15 net, each part. 

No separate parts will be sold. 

Only 50 numbered copies are available for the United States. 

“* The last, and not the least, in the estimation of a competent judge of Mss.—is, a German version of the 
HORTULUS ANIMAE of S, BRANT. It is not a Missal, I grant; but a manual of a grave and even highly 
religious strain; and perhaps, next to the Imitation of Christ by THOMAS A KEMPIS, the most popular moral 
work of the 16th century. The volume in question is undoubtedly among the loveliest books in the Imperial Li- 
brary. The character, or style of art, is not uncommon; but such a series of sweetly drawn, and highly finished 


subjects is hardly any where to be seen and, certainly no where to be eclipsed " 
T. F. DIBDIN, A bibliographical . . . . tourin Franceand Germany. 1821. Vol. III. p. 467. 
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R. R. HAVENS CO. 


153-157 West 23d Street 


NEW YORK 


AVING purchased the stock of the valuable historical publications of 
The Mason Company, of Syracuse, we offer the following important books 
relating to American Local History at seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. discount: 


GEORGIA. Atlanta and Its Builders. A 
Comprehensive History of the Gate City of 
the South by Thomas H. Martin. Illus- 
trated. 2 vols., royal S8vo, half morocco. 
Syracuse, 1902. (Published at $20.00.) 
$3.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS. A History of Hamp- 
den County, by A. M. Copeland (President 
of Conn. Valley Historical Society). Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 2 vols., royal 8vo, half 
leather. Syracuse, 1902. (Published at 
$30.00.) $4.50. 


MICHIGAN. History and Landmarks of 
Wayne County and Detroit, by R. B. Ross 
and G. B. Catlin. Profusely illustrated. 
Royal 8vo, half morocco. Detroit, 1898. 
(Published at $15.00.) $2.50. 


MICHIGAN. Landmarks of Detroit. A 
History of the City, by Robert B. Ross and 
George B. Catlin. Revised by Clarence W. 
Burton. Profusely illustrated, Royal 8vo, 
half morocco. Detroit, 1898. (Published at 
$15.00.) $2.50. 


NEW YORK. History of Brie County, by 
T. C, White. Profusely illustrated. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo, half morocco. Boston, 1898. 
(Published at $20.00.) $4.00. 


NEW YORE. History of Oneida County 
(1764-1895), by D. E. Wagner. Profusely 
illustrated. Royal 8vo, half morocco. Bos- 
ton, 1896. (Published at $15.00.) $2.50. 

Contains 382 pages of genealogies of Oneida Coun- 
ty families. 

NEW YORK. History and Landmarks of 
Rensselaer County, by G. B. Anderson. 
(Includes ‘‘ Early Settlements in the Valley 
of the Hadson,” ** Early Indian Occupancy,” 
‘French and Indian War," etc.) Profusely 
illustrated. Royal 8vo, half morocco. Syra- 
cuse, 1897. (Published at $15.00.) $2.50. 


NEW YORK. History and Landmarks of 
Wayne County. (‘‘Phelps and Gorham 
Purchase,” ‘‘ Indian Occupation of Western 
New York,” ‘‘Early Conditions in the 
Genesee Country,” etc.), by G. W. Cowles, 


Pro- 
Royal 8vo, half morocco. 
(Published at $15.00.) 


assisted by H. P. Smith and others. 
fusely illustrated. 
Syracuse, 1895. 
$2.50. 


Contains a separate history of every town in the 
county. 


PENNSYLVANIA. History of Clarion 
County. (‘Indian Troubles, Dutch Settle- 
ments, Connecticut and Virginia Claims,” 
etc.), by A. J. Davis. Profusely illustrated. 
Royal 8vo, half morocco. Syracuse, 1887. 
(Published at $15.00.) $2.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA. History of Warren 
County, 1534-1886. (*' The Iroquois In- 
dians, French Dominion, English Dominion, 
Indian Expeditions, St. Clair’s Defeat,” 
etc.), by J. S. Schenck and W. S. Raun. 
Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo, half mo- 
rocco. Syracuse, 1887. (Published at $15.00.) 
$2.50. 


RHODE ISLAND. State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations at the End of 
the Century. A History. Illustrated with 
maps, facsimiles of old plates, and paintings 
and photographs of ancient landmarks, by 
Edward Field. 3 vols., royal 8vo, half 
leather. Boston, 1902. (Published at 
$30.00.) $5.00. 


TENNESSEE. History of the City of 
Memphis, by |]. M. Keating. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo, full morocco. Syracuse, 1588. 
$2.50. 


VERMONT. History of Franklin and Grand 
Isle Counties. (‘‘Indian Occupation and 
Relics,” ‘‘French Settlements,” ‘* Early 
Land Grants,” etc.), by L. C. Aldrich. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Royal 8vo, half morocco. 
Syracuse, 1891. (Published at $15.00.) 
$2.50. 


VERMONT. History of Windsor County. 
(‘‘ Indian Traditions,” ‘‘ Tribes Inhabiting 
the Region of Vermont,” ‘‘ The Pingry Pa- 
pers,” ‘‘ Family Genealogies,” etc.), by L. C. 
Aldrich and F. R. Holmes. Profusely illus- 
trated. Royal Svo, half morocco. Syracuse, 
1891. (Published at $15.00.) $2.60. 


R. 


Telephone 1538 Chelsee 


R. 


HAVENS CO. 
153-157 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


This notable series has been planned to embrace all the master- 


pieces of song and piano literature; to gather into superbly made volumes of 
uniform size and binding the best work of the best composers, edited by men of 
Each volume is independent, complete in itself, and sold by itself. 


THE EDITORS 


The vital importance was recognized of securing, for the editorial prepa- 
ration of each volume, men whose ability, and whose mastery of the subjects 
assigned them, were assured by their reputation and achievement. From the 
ranks of eminent critics, composers and executants, those were chosen whose 
enthusiasm for certain composers gave pledge that they would do their work 
con amore. In an uncommon degree, therefore, the resulting collections are 
at once catholic and discriminating ; and the prefatory essays present a fresh 
and stimulating appreciation of the subject treated. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Each volume contains the best obtainable authentic portrait of the com- 


poser or composers represented. 

With the music is given, as far as known, the date of composition, and the 
contents, where possible, are arranged chronologically. 

The various song volumes are issued in two editions—one for high voice 
and one for low voice. 

In the songs by foreign composers the original texts are in all cases 
given. Inthe important matter of adequate translations THE MUSICIANS 


LIBRARY excells all other collections. 
The music pages, printed on a specially made paper, are uniformly of full 


folio size. 
The volumes are artistically bound in paper with cloth back, and also in 


full cloth, gilt. 


authority. 


VOLUMES ISSUED 


Up to date, there have been issued in THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 
twenty-six volumes, of which fourteen are devoted to song and twelve to piano 
compositions. The great classical writers such as Handel and Mozart, the 
great moderns such as Schumann and Wagner are adequately represented ; 
the field of recent song composition in France and America is admirably indi- 
cated; anthologies of early Italian and French piano music show successful 
research ; and the rich treasure house of folksong has not been neglected. 
The foregoing makes apparent the scope of the series as well as the progress 


already made along the lines projected. 


Send for Special Terms to Libraries, and Descriptive Booklet, with Portraits 
of the Editors, and for Contents of Volumes Issued. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 150 Tremont Street, Boston 
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THE bi-state meeting of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, with a large quota of visiting 
librarians from other states, brought to At- 
lantic City, in three lovely days of “A. L. A. 
weather,” an unusually large gathering and 
proved an entire success. The present trend 
of library discussion toward emphasizing the 
book and the reader rather than the method 
was evident at this meeting, a reverend trustee 
of a New Jersey public library suggesting in 
his pleasant paper that library method is to li- 
brary humanities what theology is to religion. 
Another phase of the same thought was brought 
out in two papers, one by Miss Campbell, “the 
Jean d’Arc” of our immigrant population, 
which epcoke of the need of fitting educational 
work, inclusive of libraries, to the wants of 
those who may obtain American citizenship 
a year or mere after their coming, but who 
find difficulties in learning to speak English 
or to read English books, because instruction 
and library work are in a language of which 
they lack the rudiments. The Executive 
Board and the Council, ten members of the 
latter being present, held meetings, as the re- 
sult of which Mr. Hovey was designated as 
“Executive officer” of the Association, and it 
was determined to» make the Proceedings of 
the A. L. A. conference part of the new 
Bulletin. The Council had before it invita- 
tions from Ottawa, the twin cities of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, and Los Angeles for the 
1908 conference, but the matter was referred 
to the Asheville meeting of the Council, pre- 
vicus to which there will be careful inquiry 
as to the hotel accommodations of Ottawa. 
Much interest was manifested in the program 
for the Asheville conference, at which the at- 
tendance now seems likely to be much larger 
than was at first expected. 


How far Sunday opening has justified itself 
is not yet wholly settled, and a still more 
difficult question arises as to holiday opening. 
In the Carnegie contract with the city of New 


York it is provided that Carnegie branches 
may be open Sundays, but shall be open 
holidays, while in Philadelphia the contract 
provides that Carnegie branches shall not be 
opened on Sundays and holidays. From the 
statements which we print in this issue it ap- 
pears that while Sunday opening and Sunday 
closing both have stout advocates, the general 
library opinion is rather a hope than a belief 
that an open library on Sundays meets a real 
public need. Reading room use is more gen- 
eral, apparently, than reference use, but as to 
circulation it is by no means certain that books 
are drawn by a class of readers who cannot 
come or send to the library for them during 
the week. The difficulty of arranging a 
schedule for employees to cover seven days 
a week, or every day in the year, with due 
regard to rest days and vacations, is very 
great, except in large libraries where a substi- 
tute or extra service staff is possible. It can- 
not yet be taken for granted that a seven-day 
week is desirable even for public libraries, and 
probably the wise decision will vary with the 
special conditions and environment of each 
I'brary, and even of the several branches of a 
large city system. 


Tue clauses in the Carnegie contracts, that 
in Philadelphia doubtless reflecting the op- 
position of Mr. Thomson to Sunday opening, 
call attention to one feature of these con- 
tracts to which perhaps neither the donor nor 
the recipients have given adequate considera- 
tion. Nothing has been more embarrassing in 
the history of English benefactions than “the 
dead hand” — that is, provisions which, how- 
ever wise during the life of the benefactor, be- 
came unsuitable or embarrassing amid the con- 
ditions of later years. The embarrassment has 
been so great, in fact, as to compel the Eng- 
lish courts to develop the doctrine of cy pres, 
by which funds left for purposes now imprac- 
ticable have been more or less arbitrarily di- 
verted by the courts to “the next thing.” No 
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men is so wise as to be able to foretell the 
possibilities of the years to come or the cir- 
cumstances of later generations, and if in New 
York and Brooklyn holiday opening on some 
or all holidays and in some or all Carnegie 
branches should prove inadvisable, or if in 
Philadelphia Sunday opening should become 
the rule in all public service institutions ex- 
cept the Carnegie branches, the mandatory 
clauses in the Carnegie contracts might prove 
a serious detriment. It might be well if Mr. 
Carnegie should set an example to other ben- 
efactors of the people, in the library field and 
elsewhere, by freeing the recipients of his 
gifts from obligations of a mandatory charac- 
ter, even though these may reflect the present 
opinions of those whose judgment is best 
worthy of respect. 


THE question of access to shelves, com- 
monly known in this country as the “open 
shelf” question, has been recently widely dis- 
cussed in the public press, the discussion be- 
ing roused primarily by the statement of 
“The Librarian” in the New York Eve- 
ning Post (quoted elsewhere in this issue). 
The figures of the losses in a few libra- 
ries, as given in the discussion, are certain- 
ly such as to induce doubt of the method 
at present utilized. But the figures are in- 
adequate for any serious comparison. In 
order to come to any decision, there should 
be known fer a considerable number of the 
leading libraries whose shelves are open, the 
following facts: the annual losses propor- 
tionate to the use and circulation before ac- 
cess to shelves was granted; the same figures 
for several successive years after that time; 
the proportion of the books reported lost at 
the end of the year that are later found or ac- 
counted for, and the proportion of loss in the 
children’s room, where the moral question is 
not exactly the same as for the adults, since 
children often take books without any realiza- 
tion of the act as theft. Similar figures 
should be given for libraries whose shelves 
are closed. Mutilation should also be taken 
into account. The last time this subject was 
discussed in an A. L. A. conference was seven 
years ago, at Montreal, when the opinion as 
expressed in the papers and the discussion 
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was overwhelmingly, although not unanimous- 
ly, in favor of free access. The Buffalo plan 
of an ample, carefully selected open shelf col- 
lection (all duplicates of the stack collection), 
and the more recent plan of Pratt Institute 
Library for two “parallel” collections, with 
access only to the one of books must useful, 
interesting to, or otherwise desirable for the 
general public, are two ways of meeting some 
of the difficulties, but these do not meet them 
all. A fresh consideration of this subject, the 
arguments to be based both on general prin- 
ciples and on the experience (stated in fig- 
ures) of those who have tried the system, is 
perhaps worth while. 


Wuetuer periodicals should circulate as 
books is also a mooted question on which more 
light is needed. A newspaper reading-room 
freely accessible is sadly apt to become a 
“tramp’s home,” utilized as a lounging place 
by those who save a penny or two and obtain 
warm and comfortable housing for an hour 
through its hospitality. The ten-cent maga- 
zires have a like attractiveness and invite 
like use and abuse. On the other hand, 
some of the periodicals are quite as important 
as, indeed more important than, many books, 
and are quite as much needed for home use. 
Shall a library circulate as books no peri- 
odicals, or only the more important periodi- 
cals, and in either case shall it loan out back 
numbers only, or all but the current and next 
previous numbers, or the current number 
only, purchasing duplicate copies for this pur- 
pose? All these are practical questions, which 
can be decided only in the light of practical 
experience. In view of the fact that it costs 
a good many dimes to put any book or 
periodical in circulation, it is extremely doubt- 
ful, for example, whether it pays to circulate 
the ten-cent magazine, however good. If du- 
plicates are purchased, the circulation of the 
fresh number of a periodical drops so rapidly 
after a new number is issued that back num- 
bers become “back numbers” indeed. Much 
is to be said on both sides, and finally there 
is the question whether, if periodicals are 
circulated, such circulation should be counted 
in with the circulation of books in library 


reports. 
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SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY OPENING 


THE appended statements regarding the 
opening of public libraries on Sundays and 
holidays are from a small number of typical 
large libraries. This question, like so many 
others in library work, is a very different one 
in towns and villages, and even in cities of 
small and medium size. It is a different one, 
also, in large cities of varying types. Mr. 
Thomson, speaking for Philadelphia, is the 
only opponent of Sunday hours, and perhaps 
this is because Philadelphia is the “city of 
homes.” Again, the different parts of a great 
city differ in their needs, as is clearly to be 
seen from the reports from Brooklyn, New 
York, Louisville and Cleveland. 

Boston and Brooklyn, and in part New 
York, issue books for home use on Sundays. 
All the others are open for reading and refer- 
ence only. Mr. Bowerman would like to issue 
books, but the others seem content with the 
reading and reference use. 

Opening all day on Sundays seems general- 
ly to be considered unnecessary. This is done 
in Washirgton, apparently, and in Buffalo, but 
in the latter city is considered of doubtful 
value. 

The holiday opening is more generally like 
that of ordinary days, except for Christmas, 
which seems to be usually held to be like 
a Sunday, and perhaps the Fourth of July. 

The expense of Sunday and (some) holiday 
cpening is a very serious one, and seems to 
be held a difficulty everywhere. Theoretically 
very few librarians object to opening a library 
as many hours of every day in the year as 
people want it open, but with funds that are 
always limited and with constantly growing 
demands for increase in salaries, in book funds, 
and indeed in almost everything, the question 
of hours becomes one of practicability or ex- 
pediency —of library economy in the non- 
technical sense. The cost per user, compared 
with the same cost for ordinary days, must 
be considered in a purely financial view of the 
subject. How far this weighs as against prin- 


ciple and sentiment it is impossible to know. 


The librarians reporting here, with one ex- 
ception, believe Sunday and (most) holiday 
opening to be desirable and feasible. The 
difficulties of service none of them seem to 
consider great, though it would perhaps be 
well to hear the assistants on that subject 
before deciding whether there are objections 
on this ground. Undoubtedly the hours are 
filled, but whether the people taking them feel 
this to be a good thing for themselves, and 
whether it in any way detracts from their reg- 
ular service, is perhaps not known to the 
heads of the libraries. The ideal arrangement 
would seem to be that a staff should be large 
enough so that no one person should be called 
on to do Sunday work at frequent intervals, 
and that the amount of time spent on any 
Sunday should be taken as a holiday at some 
other time during the week, 

Boston Public Library (Dr. Wadlin) : 

The library opens on Sundays at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, remaining open until the 
usual closing hour in the evening. It is also 
open on what may be called the minor holi- 
days, closing, however, on Memorial Day, the 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

This Sunday and holiday service has been 
an unqualified success. The proposal to open 
on Sunday was for some time under consider- 
ation and finally adopted, as to the principal 
reading room, in February, 1890. No objec- 
tion which had been urged against it was 
found to be warranted, and from that time to 
this the use of the library on Sundays has 
shown a normal increase. All the public ser- 
vice departments are now opened. 

At the central library alone the number of 
volumes issued for home use on Sundays ap- 
proximates 40,000 annually, but this shows 
but a small part of the usefulness of Sunday 
opening, since the regular unrecorded use of 
the various reading rooms is large. We have 
no statistical record upon the point, but ob- 
servation warrants the statement that many 
persons use the library on that day who for 
various reasons cannot conveniently do so on 
vieek days. That, however, does not touch 
the vital point of Sunday opening in large 
cities. There are many who live in lodgings, 
or who on account of conditions surrounding 
them have no cheerful place in which to spend 
the day. They may attend church in the 
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morning. Since the library opens at two in 
the afternoon it does not interfere with this. 
But afterwards it furnishes opportunity for 
spending a portion of the day at least in profit- 
able reading, in comfortable and attractive 
quarters. Its influence in this direction is up- 
lifting, and in accordance with the highest 
morality. From this point of view alone the 
service justifies its cost. 

The difficulties of administration are easily 
solved. In Boston the Sunday force, although 
large, is, like that employed in the evening 
service, separately organized, and, except in 
the positions involving executive control, com- 
posed of those who do not work regularly 
during the week days. The executive officers 
are drawn from the regular day staff, but are 
not required to werk every Sunday, perhaps 
not oftener than cne Sunday in four. Per- 
sons employed on week days are not required 
to render Sunday service unless they wish to 
do so, appointments upon the Sunday force 
being made from those who voluntarily apply. 
There are many students in the city who are 
regularly attending school or college during 
the day time through the week, who are glad 
to accent evening or Sunday work in order 
to increase their income. Such persons make 
competent and satisfactory assistants. 

What I have said as to Sunday opening ap- 
plies to opening on the minor holidays — days 
on which there are no public celebrations or 
family revnions to occupy the time of library 
patrons, although the use of the library on 
holidays is seldom so great as on Sundays. 


Brooklyn Public Library (Mr. Hill) : 

In reply to your request I would say that 
the reading rooms and delivery rooms of this 
library are open from 2 to 6 p.m. on Sundays 
and from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. (the regular hors) 
on holidays. 

During the past year 61,681 volumes were 
circulated on Sundays out of a total circula- 
tion of 2,927,096; an average of 1220 per 
Sunday, and 22,263 volumes on holidays, an 
average of 2530 on each holiday. 

The hours of Sunday and holiday service 
are not included in the regular schedules of 
the assistants, but are regarded as extra time, 
and are paid for as such at the rate of $1.50 
for four hours work. 

The cost of keeping the library open on 
Sunday in salaries is $50 for each Sunday and 
$142.50 for each holiday. To this must be 
added the cost of heat and light, etc. 

Reports from the different branches show 
that the use made of the library on Sundays 
and holidays differs according to the locality. 
In some sections practically the same people 
come into the branches on Sundays and holi- 
days as on week days, while in others possibly 
half could not come at any other time. The 
children who come to the library on these 
days almost all come at other times. 
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Theoretically I believe that it may be de- 
sirable to keep the library open on Sundays 
and holidays for the convenience of those 
who cannot come during the week, but prac- 
tically, I question whether the number of 
such people who avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege justifies the library in keeping all of the 
departments open. 

The difficulty of the whole problem, as you 
suggest, is that it makes a seven-day week 
necessary for so large a proportion of the 
staff. The most satisfactory solution of the 
problem would be to have the work on these 
days done by special assistants or by those on 
the substitute force in place of the regular 
assistants. Such an arrangement is made in 
the Brooklyn Public Library whenever it can 
be done, but it can seldom be so arranged. 


Buffalo Public Library (Mr. Brown): 


The library closes its circulating depart- 
ments on Sundays and holidays, but opens its 
reading rooms in the main building from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m. on these days. We have not 
yet found it possible to open the reading 
rooms in the branches on Sundays, but think it 
might be worth while in some parts of the city. 

We believe that it is possible for all bor- 
rowers to exchange their books drawn for 
home use during the week, and have felt no 
demaned for the library to be open on Sun- 
days for that purpose. There are some, how- 
ever, who use the library for reference work 
who can only do so on Sundays and holidays. 
The reading rooms are very popular on Sun- 
days, and moderately so on holidays. So 
long as this remains true, we certainly would 
not wish to close them. 

The members of the staff take turns for 
Sundzey work, which gives them an extra half 
day about once in every four or five weeks. 
The holiday force is made up of volunteers 
from the staff, and the service is regarded as 
extra time. 

If it were possible to make any change in 
our present practice, we believe that we should 
not open the reading rooms at all on Sunday 
mornings, and we might close all of the rooms 
on two or three of the holidays. Otherwise, 
we think that the present practice 1s very 
satisfactory. 


Cleveland Public Library (Mr. Brett) : 


The reference and reading rooms at the 
main library and larger branches are open 
on Sundays throughout the year, and on all 
holidays except the Fourth of July, for read- 
ing only. All are open during the afternoon 
and most of them during the evening also. 
The longest hours are from 1 until 9 p.m., 
and the shortest from 2 to 5:30 p.m. The 
variation is due to local ccnditions, the 
branches being widely scattered. The rooms 
are in charge of members of the staff of the 
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library, and the service is paid for by the 
hour at a somewhat higher rate than the 
regular salaries. Sunday and holiday service 
is entirely voluntary, not being required of 
any one. It is the intention so far as possible 
to lessen correspondingly the number of 
hours during the weck for those who have 
Sunday e2ssignments, so that the total week’s 
work will not be excessive. 

The greatest difficulty in Sunday and holi- 
day opening is to secure efficient service. 
The members of the staff are reluctant to 
forego their leisure hours, and the larger pay 
is not a sufficient inducement. Most of those 
who accept assignments on Sunday do so, 
I feel convinced, rather reluctantly and be- 
cause they believe the work shculd be done 
ard realize the difficulty of the management 
in securing sufficient help. 

This library does not issue books on Sun- 
day, except in one sub-branch, which is housed 
in a Jewish temple and includes the temple 
library. In this case it follows the usage 
already established in the temple library. 
There seems to be no logical nor moral 
difference between the issue of books on Sun- 
day for home use and the use of them in the 
library. The practical and serious objection, 
however, to issuing books appears to be in 
the difficulty of securing service without over- 
taxing the members of the staff or increasing 
it. As this difficulty is so apparent, the 
pian of issuing books has never been seri- 
ously discussed nor the cther objections which 
might be made to it considered. 

The value of Sunday opening depends upon 
local conditions. It varies greatly in Cleve- 
land, in the different parts of the city. At 
the main library it has diminished since a 
removal, about six years ago, placed the li- 
brary nearer the center of business and far- 
ther from the residential quarters. The li- 
brary in its former Iccation was used on 
Sunday by a considerable number of people 
who did not appear to use it on other days, 
though these were doubtless in a decided mi- 
nority, and many of the visitors were those 
whose faces were frequently seen on week 
days. The use of books included technical books 
and those in regard to the fine arts, and there 
was much serious study, although a large part 
oi the reading was doubtless for entertainment 
merely. The same work is still carried on, 
but somewhat diminished in the present quar- 
ters. 

On the other hand, a valuable work is 
being carried on at some of the large branches 
—so that the Sunday work as a whole is much 
larger than formerly. The work varies as 
does the weather, being very small on pleasant 
summer Sundays. This is true also of the 
holidays, but these are affected by the extent 
of the other attractions; Washington’s Birth- 
day, for instance, which is less generally ob- 
served, being usually the busiest. 
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The value of Sunday and holiday opening 
seems to be mainly along two lines: First, 
it affords an opportunity for study in those 
who are interested in some subject of im- 
portance and have not sufficient leisure during 
the week nor the equipment of books to pur- 
sue it at home—and while the number of 
such may be small relatively, it seems worth 
while to keep the tibrary open_even for a 
few such students. Second, it offers pleasant 
surroundings and interesting books and per- 
odicals to the great number in all our larger 
places who are away from home or homeless 
and who are not able to afford comfortable 
boarding houses. The contrast is very strik- 
ing in the use of the library in one of our 
own branches in a good residence district and 
another in a region which includes many of 
the cheaper boarding houses. It is difficult 
to say whether Sunday opening pays, measured 
by the relation of the actual accomplishment 
in good reading to the cost. Morally, I believe 
it does pay, although it involves sacrifices 
on the part of the staff. It is in this, as in 
mvch cther public service rightly done— the 
cemfort, and even the welfare, of the few are 
sacrificed for the benefit of the larger number. 


District of Columbia Public Library (Mr. 
Bowerman) : 

The library has been kept open on Sundays 
and all holidays (except Christmas and July 
4) for 20 months. On Sundays the library 
is open for reading and reference (including 
children’s and open shelf rooms), and for the 
registration of new borrowers; on holidays 
books are alse circulated. This step was 
taken in response to requests made through 
the newspapers to the library trustees, but 
not until a special appropriation of $1700 was 
secured available only for that purpose. With 
this fund volunteers from the regular library 
staff and building force are paid approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. advance over their or- 
dinary daily compensation. So far as possible 
no one is allowed to work oftener than every 
other Sunday. 

The plan is a decided success in every way. 
Little or no attempt has been made to in- 
crease Sunday and holiday use. It is there- 
fore only gradually being found out that the 
library is open on these days. Telephone in- 
quiries are numerous on all Sundays and holi- 
days to learn if the library is open. The reg- 
istration of borrowers, the attendance on read- 
ing rooms and the home circulation on each 
holiday have all shown a steady increase from 
the outset. The home circulation on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday approximated the circula- 
tion on a regular day other than Saturday. 
The visitors to reading rooms and those who 
register include a large proportion of persons 
who do not come on regular days. The so- 
called “working classes” are very much in evi 
dence on Sundays and holidays. Whether 
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these people are unable to come on other days 
I cannot with certainty say. I believe, how- 
ever, that by this means the library reaches 
many persons that would not otherwise be 
reached. 

From the beginning I believed that the li- 
brary should also circulate books on Sunday, 
and I still believe that the appropriation should 
be increased to the point where that would be 
possible. It is something that we are able to 
register new borrowers on Sundays. If, how- 
ever, persons who are employed every week 
day could regularly exchange books on Sun- 
day the practical usefulness of the library 
would be greatly extended to a class that 
needs and would appreciate the privilege. It 
is now our practige to urge persons register- 
ing on Sunday to have their wives and chil- 
dren get books for them on week days. More- 
over, many ruffled tempers would be smoothed 
if the library could accept the many books 
that readers attempt to return on Sundays. 


Louisvilie Free Public Library (Mr. Yust): 


From the ———s the main library opened 
Sundays from 2 to 6 for reading and refer- 
ence only. In 1906, on receipt of 
various communications, including a resolu- 
tion of the General Council, all the branches 
were opened from 2 to 9. Residents of the 
Highlands immediately petitioned to have 
their branch closed at 6 o'clock, to which the 
trustees acceded. The average attendance 
there to Aug. 31 was 16. At the colored 
branch it was 18 per Sunday, only five of 
whom came after 6 o'clock, which shows a 
very slight demand for Sunday night opening 
among the negroes. The Portland branch 
was patronized to the extent of 41 per Sun- 
day, mostly by small boys, real denizens of the 
streets, or whom the library certainly has a 
much better influence than the alley. This is 
the only branch, however, where Sunday open- 
ing is proving worth while. 

The main library is located on a fourth floor 
in the business part of the city. The Sunday 
attendance there varied from 16 one day in 
August to 185 one day in February, an aver- 
age of 90 per Sunday. In spite of petitions 
and newspaper criticism, it was long deemed 
inexpedient to extend these hours, because the 
present temporary quarters are so arranged 
that in heating the library it is necessary to 
heat the entire four floors of the department 
store below, making the additional cost of 
heat, light, attendants and janitors greater 
than the results would justify. On account 
of the gradual increase in use it was opened 
from 2 to 9 in October, since which the aver- 
age attendance has been 192. 

This is a good-sized congregation, the mem- 
bers of which deserve consideration, whether 
they come for recreation or serious study, or 
even if they dare to prefer the library to the 
church as a place for devotion. They belong 


to no special class or condition, and their 
book wants are equally varied. Even with 
this increased attendance some of the trustees 
doubt if it pays, because the cost per capita 
for this small number is so much greater than 
for the many — 1552 per day at the main li- 
brary alone—who come during the week. 
They claim that the $676 a year that it costs 
for attendants alone at the four libraries, 
would yield larger returns if invested in 
bocks. But if this small number were not 
permitted to use the library Sundays, they or 
the champions of their cause would soon dem- 
onstrate that the amount of money involved is 
small when considered as the price of peace. 

Sunday hours apply also to holidays except 
the four leading ones, on which the libraries 
are closed entirely. The planning of a sched- 
ule for employees is comparatively simple, be- 
cause no books are circulated. The necessary 
substitutes can easily be secured, though some 
of the regular staff members serve occasion- 
ally by choice. It is not so much a problem 
of arranging a schedvle as of the economic 
use of funds. 


Milwaukee Public Library (Dr. Peckham) : 


The circulating department of this library 
is open only six days in the week. All de- 
pirtments are closed Christmas, New Year's, 
Thanksgiving and Fovrth of July. The ref- 
erence and reading rooms are open from 2 to 
9 p.m. on Sundays, Labor Day, Decoration 
Day. Our Sundzy end holiday opening justi- 
fies itself, we feel. We think that patrons 
have ample opportunity on the six week days 
to obtain books from the circulating depart- 
ment for home use. 


New York Public Library, Circulating De- 
partment (Mr. Bostwick) : 

As specified in the contract with the city, 
all branches in buildings erected from the 
Carnegie fund are epen on holidays dur- 
ing the regular hours, both for reading and for 
circulation. At present 20 of our 36 branches 
are in this category. Other branches are 
closed during the entire day on New Year's 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Presi- 
dential election day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day; but on other legal holidays 
are open for at least part of the day. 

During the library year ending July 1, 1906, 
18 libraries were open on holidays, and their 
circulation for the days on which the other 
libraries were closed was as follows: 
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On July 4 seven libraries reported no cir- 
culation at all; on Nov. 30, the same was re- 
ported by three libraries; on Dec. 25, by three, 
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on Jan. 1, by three; on May 30 no libraries 
reported total absence of circulation. On the 
whole we are inclined to think that holiday 
opening in the New York Public Library is 
justified. We have had no trouble at all in 
securing the necessary volunteers for keeping 
the libraries open. 

At present, 2s regards Sunday opening, one 
branch is now open for circulation on Sunday 
from 9 to 6 p.m. and from 10 to 12 a.m. In 
addition, the reading rooms of seven other 
branches are open from 2 to 6 p.m. It ap- 
peers probable that opening all our branches 
for circulation on Sundays is unnecessary, al- 
though it seems desirable in certain localities. 
As regards the opening of reading rooms 
alone, we have tried this experiment with 
every branch reading room under our jurisdic- 
tion, with the result that only at the number 
mentioned has the attendance been large 
enough to justify continuance. We have con- 
sidered an average attendance of 25 persons 
as necessary to justify opening the reading 
rcom. At 21 reading rooms opened experi- 
mentally on Sunday afternoons during the 
last library year, the average attendance per 
Sunday was 35, running from 153 at Riving- 
ton street down to two at 135th street. This 
shows strikingly the dependence of Sunday 
reading rcom use on localities. 

Some of our present branches under former 
management were open regularly on Sunday 
for circulation during a period of years. This 
was the case with the branches of the New 
York Free Circulating Library. The experi- 
ence of that library was that the persons who 
used the library for drawing books on Sun- 
day were, as a rule, not those persons who 
were unable to use the library for this purpose 
on week days. 

Dr. Billings says in regard to Mr. Bostwick’s 
statement, that the number of branches open 
for reading and reference will undoubtedly in- 


crease in the future. 


Philadelphia Free Library (Mr. Thomson) : 


I have never favored the opening of public 
libraries on Sundays or legal holidays. So 
far as the branches of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia now in course of erection at the 
cost of Mr. Carnegie are concerned, it is es- 
pecially provided in the agreement of gift 
that.they shall not be open on those days. 
The experience of the libraries in this city, I 
think, may be stated to be that the number of 
persons using them on Sundays by no means 
compensates for the expense of extra assist- 
ants; and it is manifestly unfair to ask the 
regular staff to undertake extra work without 
extra pay. Nor is it fair or prudent as re- 
gards health to ask the staff to work seven 
days in the week, even if they are paid extra 
for Sundays. 

In one important library, the work of which 
I know, about 25 to 30 persons use the build- 
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ing on Sunday afternoons. Apparently it is 
a more comfortable resting place than they 
have elsewhere. I think the value of opening 
them on Sundays is imaginary. 

When foreign museums and libraries are 
open on Sundays, most of them are closed on 
Mondays. I much prefer the American cus- 
tom of having the library opened on week 
days, 


Providence Public Library (Mr. Foster) : 

In this library we have aimed, by gradual 
extensions of the library hours, to respond as 
closely as possible to the varying needs of 
readers. Thus, to the original schedule of 
hours, somewhat limited in extent, we have 

made successive additions (for reading and 
reference only), as follows: (1) Sundays; 
(2) holidays; (3) one extra hour at night; 
(4) one extra hour in the morning; (5) the 
usual week day hours on all holidays except 
Christmas: and, lastly (6), opening for cir- 
culation, as well as reference, on some of the 
above. These latest extensions of privilege 
are very recent, having gone into operation 
Feb. 25, 1907. 

Briefly stated, the following gives the present 
scheme: Except Sundays and Christmas, open 
for circulation, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; reference 
room, 9 a.m. to Io p.m., and on Sundays and 
Christmas, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., for reading and 
reference cnly. Special hours in the children’s 
litrary, to correspond with the hours of school 
children. 

As the library has a substitute force, in ad- 
dition to its regular force, the aim is, in gen- 
eral, to cover the Sunday and holiday service 
in this way, instead of by having any one per- 
son in attendance seven days in the week. 
Although we have no definite statistics to 
show how many of the Sunday and holiday 
visitors would be unable to come on other 
days, the probability is that they are largely 
in the majority. 


St. Louis Public Library (Mr. Blackwelder) : 

1. This library is open on Sunday from 2 
to 9 p.m. for general reading and for refer- 
ence work, but not for the home issue of 
books. 

2. The library is open on each legal holiday 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and everything goes 
on exactly as on other days except that the 
force is reduced. Christmas is an exception 
to this rule; it is treated as a Sunday and 
opened from 2 to 9 p.m 

3. It is impossible to “tell what proportion 
of people coming to the library on Sundays 
or holidays are unable to come at other times. 
I presume the proportion is small. 

4. We find no serious difficulty in the ad- 
ministration. The Sunday time is counted in 
the regular schedule, each assistant working 
about one Sunday in Io. 

On holidays volunteers are easily secured, 
and are paid an extra sum for the day. 
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INSTRUCTION IN CATALOGING IN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


By Attce B. Krorcer, Director, Drexel Institute Library School 


Tue study of cataloging requires much time 
and attention in the course of study of the 
library school. The schools are, indeed, crit- 
icised by some librarians for devoting too 
much time to it. The reasons for this appa- 
rent over-attention are many. A large number 
of the graduates become catalogers, and many 
more enter into positions where a knowledge 
of cataloging is essential. The principles of 
cataloging underlie almost all the clerical rec- 
ords of a library. A knowledge of the rulee 
is helpful in accession work, in shelf-listing, 
in preparing lists of various kinds, in all bib- 
liographic work. From the pedagogic side, 
instruction in cataloging is most necessary in 
developing the powers of attention, accuracy, 
observation, neatness, order. Students be- 
ginning cataloging must be constantly re- 
minded of the need of being accurate, and in 
order to be accurate they must be taught to 
observe, to be attentive to detai!. The most 
common failing which must be corrected is 
that of inaccuracy; bad spelling, copying dates 
and names incorrectly, and misquoting au- 
thorities, are the first faults to be overcome 
even with students who come otherwise well 
prepared. It is surprising how many students 
will misspell names like Macaulay, Thackeray, 
putting an e instead of the final a, and will 
not notice the difference between English and 
American spelling, in titles, of words like civ- 
ilisation and honour. There is no discipline 
in the whole library school curriculum of 
more value than that obtained in the instruc- 
tion in cataloging. The endless detail is irk- 
some to many, but it is often on that account 
one of the things most needed. 

Cataloging in the broad sense employed in 
the course of study of a library school should 
include a knowledge (a) of the various codes 
of cataloging rules for author and title catalog, 
(b), of the authorities for full names, the cat- 
aloger’s reference books, (c) of the rules for 
dictionary subject cataloging, (d) of the me- 
chanical outfit for a card catalog, and (e) of 
the use of the Library of Congress cards. In 
regard to (a) the time assigned must seem 


large, but if cataloging is taught well it should 
embrace a thcrough understanding of at least 
one code of rules — Cutter’s “Rules” being the 
most important. The A. L. A. rules must be 
studied along with Cutter’s. As the former 
code is still in an unfinished state it cannot 
be used without Cutter’s. At present, of the 
two, Cutter’s “Rules” is the more important. 
The study of 165 pages of Cutter, with prac- 
tical cataloging to illustrate the rules, requires 
no smal] amount of time. To students who 
know nothing about cataloging terms and 
rules, progress at first must be slow, for each 
bcok presents its own difficulties in collation, 
imprint, title, etc. The rules must be ar- 
ranged so as to make the work progress from 
the simplest problems to the most complex. 
Author and title cataloging should precede 
subject cataloging. 

It is, of course, desirable that the cataloging 
taught in the several library schools shall be 
to a considerable extent uniform. Now that 
there is a prospect for the early publication of 
the A. L, A. rules, and that these are the rules 
used by the Library of Congress for its 
printed cards, the schools can soon adopt the 
same text-book, thus teaching the subject in 
conformity with the rules for the printed 
cards. Cutter’s “Rules” will always be needed 
to supplement the A. L. A. rules on account 
of the explanations for which the Cutter rules 
are so useful, and also for the rules for sub- 
ject entry, which are not included in the A. L. 
A. rules. 

Careful revision of the cards handed in by 
students is essential, and “red ink” for correc- 
tions must be freely used. Graduates often 
say that they appreciate most gratefully the 
red ink marks on their cards, which as stu- 
dents they were inclined to resent and consider 
superfluous, For when they go out as trained 
workers they are often required to be most 
accurate in regard to details. 

Students must be taught to keep their re- 
vised practice catalog cards in order so that 
they may be consulted readily. The individual- 
ity of the student must be taken into account 
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as to the order in which they are kept, but 
some system is essential. It is not so neces- 
sary that they preserve these in dictionary 
form in order to have a dictionary catalog 
when they complete the course, as that they 
should arrange them so that they can be re- 
ferred to for any of the several cataloging 
rules, Then if they wish to see how the name 
of a married woman or an English nobleman 
is written it can be found with little loss of 
time. The innumerable details are difficult 
to master in a short time. It is only by using 
sample cards and their corrected cards that 
students can make progress in cataloging. 
Using properly indention, punctuation, capi- 
tals, after some time becomes mechanical. 

The instruction in cataloging should be based 
on the cataloging for a library neither very 
jarge and scholarly nor very small and popu- 
lar, There must be acompromise. Ina library 
school whose graduates are called to posi- 
tions in libraries ranging in size from the 
Library of Congress to a library of 1000 vol- 
umes and less, it would be foolish to teach 
cataloging for a small library or to use sim- 
plified cataloging rules exclusively. It would 
be better to err on the side of making the in- 
struction for Cutter’s “Full” rather than for 
his “Small;” perhaps still better it should be 
based on the wants of his “Medium.” The 
graduate will find it easier to omit than to 
add. Of course there are always students 
who do not learn common sense until they 
have had some hard experience, who will in- 
sist on using unnecessary bibliographic detail 
in cataloging for “Smail” because they have 
been taught to do so at the library school for 
“Medium,” but every instructor in cataloging 
should teach so far as possible adaptability to 
circumstances. Cataloging for a small library 
should be taught, but it should not receive the 
same attention as the fuller cataloging because 
it is comparatively easy to omit unessentials 
after one has learned their relative importance 
for various libraries. 

There is no question that dictionary cata- 
loging must be the chief basis for instruction, 
and in order to make this instruction effective 
there must be for wcrking purposes a full dic- 
tionary catalog illustrating the most recent 
ideas in card catalogs, including the use of the 
Library of Congress cards. 

Much attention must be given to subject 
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entry. Cutter’s “Rules” is the best authority 
for instruction in this subject, but the teacher 
will find it necessary to explain the rules more 
clearly, and to change some of them so as to 
bring them into accord with present practice. 
The “A, L. A. list of subject headings” must 
also be used, the directions in the preface and 
appendix being carefully explained. Books 
must be given to the students for the assign- 
ment of subject headings, added entries, and 
references, which are afterwards discussed in 
class, reasons being given for or against the 
headings selected by the students. 

Practical work in cataloging must be given 
to the students, and if it is possible to do this 
students’ work should go into the card cata- 
log of the library. Students take more in- 
terest in their cataloging if they know that 
their cards are to be actually used. Of course 
no card should be inserted in the catalog with- 
out careful revision, the cards being returned 
to the student for even the smallest error. 
Students must be taught the importance of 
consistency in a catalog, consistency in the use 
of punctuation, capitals and other small de- 
tails as well as in the larger points of entry 
and heading. Accuracy in small things is a 
step towards accuracy in larger things. Stu- 
dents must be made to appreciate the gravity 
of inaccuracy 

While a comparative study of cataloging 
cannot well be given in a one year’s course, 
there must still be some reference to the sev- 
eral codes that have been compiled. Special 
attention must be given to the various differ- 
ences of opinion and usage, the arguments for 
variations being made clear. This is a some- 
what difficult matter for those who are begin- 
ning, as confusion is likely to result. Never- 
theless the student must not leave the school 
without every effort being made to show that 
authorities may disagree on some points, and 
that he must be able to adapt himself to the 
usage of the library by which he is employed. 
Adaptability is not easily taught. There are 
graduates who will leave a school with the 
firm conviction that whatever has been the 
custom or usage of the school is infallible. 
In justice it should be said that the schools 
do what they can to correct this tendency. 

A second year’s course should inciude a 
thorough study of cataloging from the com- 
parative and historic point of view, with ad- 
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vanced problems and attention to special 
phases such as cataloging mss., rare books, 
and other difficult and special problems. 

At the Drexel Institute Library School two 
days during the week throughout the year 
are devoted to the subject of cataloging. In 
the first term, until February, the time is 
taken up with author and title cataloging, 
while during the second half of the year it is 
assigned to subject entry and practical cata- 
loging, with explanations of the card catalog 
outfit and the Library of Congress cards. On 
cataloging days, a iecture is given by the in- 
structor, which includes a criticism of the 
work of the preceding day and a discussion of 
the points brought out in the problem. At- 
tention is called to the various errors made 
by the students, the importance of accuracy 
being emphasized. The problem for the day 
is then explained, Cutter and the A. L. A. 
rules being used as text-books. Special sam- 
ple cards are given to the students, which are 
made to conform for the main entry cards as 
closely as possible with the form for the 
printed cards of the Library of Congress. 

During the second term, when subject en- 
try is given special consideration, the students 
are assigned one set of books each week for 
subject headings, these being discussed fully 
in class. Students catalog under supervision 
all books added to the library during the sec- 
ond term, besides analyzing the contents of 
many books. They also assign subject head- 
ings to all new books. Mistakes are corrected 
and explained by the staff. This practical 
work is of great importance in their training. 

The following is the order in which the 
rules are taken up in class, after an explana- 
tion of the card catalog, its objects and how 
they are attained: 


First Term. 


1. Simple author entry (full names to be 
looked up in proper authorities). 
2. Simple author entry, including abbrevia- 
tion of titles. 
3. Author and title cards. 
Short form of name. 
4. Noblemen. 
Compound names. 
5. Married women. 
Prefixes. 
6. Anonymous books. 
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Initials. 
Ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
7. Pseudonyms. 
Partial titles. 
Modified vowels. 
8. Periodicals, 
9. Review. 
10. Translators. Series. 
11. Corporate entry (1) countries. 
12. Joint authors. 
Added entry editor cards. 
Entry under forename. 
Saints. 
13. Corporate entry (2) general societies. 
International meetings. 
Schools, colleges, college libraries, firms. 
14. Bible. 
Sacred books, medieval romances. 
Illustrators, 
15. Corporate entry (3) academies, national 
libraries, etc. 
16. Collectors. 
Notes. 
17. Contents. 
18. Author and title analytics. 
19. Biography and biographical analytics. 
20. Bibliography. 
Criticism. 
Music. 
21. Subject cards (form). 
22. Encyclopedias. 
Almanacs. 
23. Review. 
Second Term 
(a) Special problems. 
French books. 
German books. 
United States documents. 
Incunabula. 
Cataloging for a small library. 
(b) Practical cataloging. 
(c) Svbject headings. 

Handwriting. As it is difficult if not en- 
tirely out of the question to compel applicants 
to write the so-called library hand before 
they enter a school, it is necessary that some 
time shall be devoted by students in acquir- 
ing a slight proficiency in the art. In a brief 
course of one school year it is not possible to 
give much time to what seems to be something 
that can be gained by practice without a large 
amount of instruction. And after all it is 
chiefly practice that makes perfect in library 
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handwriting. Students as a rule do not see 
the importance of writing well and are some- 
what given to shirk the practice needed to 
become good writers, because more impor- 
tant subjects take up so much of their time. 
In these days of the ever-present typewriter 
it would seem that so much attention to writ- 
ing would be unnecessary. But library schools 
are constantly reminded that all their gradu- 
ates are not expert penmen (or pen women) 
by criticisms of librarians who expect gradu- 
ates to excel in the art of handwriting as well 
as in the knowledge of library science. The 
style of library handwriting varies in libraries 
so that it would be difficult to teach one that 
was satisfactory to all librarians. While the 
joined hand is used in most libraries, the dis- 
joined hand must also be taught. The latter 
is unquestionably the more legible, and it is 
unfortunate on that account that the majority 
of libraries do not prefer it. Then, too, 
uniformity in handwriting is more easily ob- 
tained with the disjoined than with the joined 
hand. While the disjoined may not be quite 
so rapid a handwriting as the joined, it more 
than pays in the greater legibility. 

One critic—a former library school stu- 
dent — in an article on library school methods 
wrote: “It is well for Mr. X. to know what is 
meant by a ‘library hand,’ but to require it of 
him is refined cruelty.” While there is much 
truth in this, the library school authorities must 
recognize the necessity of their graduates be- 
ing able to write a good library hand, and 
though there may be occasional times when it 
seems useless, yet it is not always easy to 
make exceptions. Only in advanced or spe- 
cial courses would it be practicable to omit 
instruction in penmanship. This will of 
course be questioned by those who think that 
everything that is largely mechanical should 
be omitted from the curriculum in order to give 
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place to subjects of more apparent importance. 
In a one year’s course no pretense of making 
excellent writers can be made. Students 
must be impressed with the importance of 
practicing writing when they have finished 
the course. Many students find it almost im- 
possible to write well, while to others it comes 
very easily. 

Typewriting. The use of the typewriter for 
cataloging purposes is becoming so common 
that some knowledge of the subject is desir- 
able. Many librarians want applicants for po- 
sitions who know how to use the machine. 
Typewriting is taught in some of the schools, 
such courses being usually optional. The in- 
struction, however, cannot make of the stu- 
dents expert typists, otherwise the more im- 
portant branches of library science will suf- 
fer neglect. Instruction consists in showing 
students how to use the typewriter with just 
enough practice to permit them to write some- 
what slowly indeed but correctly. Instruc- 
tion in writing on catalog cards is also given, 
but in a short course practical cataloging with 
the typewriter must be omitted, because the 
students cannot afford to spend the time in 
such slow work. Practice can be kept up after 
graduation if the student wishes to become 
more expert. The mechanical branches of 
study must give way to those that require the 
guidance of expert teachers in library science 
If it were not for the fact that those who 
can typewrite often stand a better chance of 
securing positions, no attention would be 
given to this subject. It has been suggested 
that applicants for admission to library 
schools should be required to know how to 
typewrite and how to write the library hand, 
thus saving the time now given to these 
branches. Such a requirement would keep out 
of the schools many students who think that 
the present requirements are severe enough. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


On this acropolis the city’s noise 
Seems nothing, and its tumult faint and far; 
A sanctuary this of noble joys, 
Whose portals ope to heaven and every star. 
—Joun Russett Hayes. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUN- 
DAY LIBRARY 


To those who have given the matter some 
attention it has always been a little difficult to 
understand why reformers who endeavor to 
close the salcons and other places of amuse- 
ment on Sunday so seldom take an interest in 
pushing the claimsof the public libraries. What 
the open reading rooms, located in different 
parts of the city, might count for in solving 
the Sunday problem does not apparently ap- 
peal to them at all. When one kind of resort 
is closed to the public no effort is made to 
provide another in its place. In some cities, 
however, where this experiment has been 
tried, the result has been very satisfactory. 
For instance, when the “lid” was put on in 
Minneapolis a year ago the attendance in the 
reading rooms throughout the city immediate- 
ly increased. A canvass of the lodging house 
district was made at that time, and it was 
found that there were over six thousand men 
in a very small area who slept in lodging 
houses, ate in restaurants, and in the evenings 
and on Sundays had no place to sit down ex- 
cept in saloons and public resorts. When the 
saloons were closed the attendance in the 
reading rooms immediately bounded upward, 
and a branch has recently been opened in a 
drinking district where the hours are from 
I to 10 p.m. in order to accommodate the peo- 
ple of this neighborhood. At the main li- 
brary and other branches the Sunday hours 
are from 2 to 9. In this way a particular ef- 
fort has been put forth to make the open read- 
ing room take the place of the closed saloon. 

During the past summer I have discussed 
the question of Sunday opening with twenty 
or thirty librarians, representing cities from 
Boston to Los Angeles, and I found, with a 
single exception, that in all these cities the 
public libraries were open during at least 
some hours of the day. The one exception 
was the Free Library of Philadelphia. No 
part of the main library, or any of its branches, 
is open or Sunday or general holidays, and 
at present there does not seem to be any indi- 
cation that these conditions will be changed 
within the next 100 years. Everywhere else 
in this country the Sunday library is a source 
of innocuous, if not always intellectual recrea- 
tion to thousands who might much worse mis- 
use their one day of rest. 

In nothing do our libraries differ so widely, 
however, as in the open hours on Sunday. 
While the tendency is unmistakably toward a 
longer day, each city seems to be experiment- 
ing upon the requirements of its public. In 
some places the library authorities have of- 
fered readers every inducement to make as 
free use of the reading rooms on Sunday and 
holidays as on other days, while in other cities 
the readers have had to fight for every con- 
cession before they were allowed to enjoy it. 
Librarians generally, it must be admitted, be- 
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lieve in the Sunday library, and encourage 
the use of reading room privileges to as large 
a number as can be induced to become inter- 
ested in them. 

At present few libraries are open all day 
on Sunday. From 2 to 9 p.m. appears to be 
the most popular hours, as all the reading 
rcoms in Boston, Cleveland and Minneapolis 
are open during these hours, and the main li- 
braries in St. Louis, Detroit, Milwaukee, New- 
ark, Jersey City and Providence, R. I. The 
branches in New York City, St. Louis, De- 
troit and Brooklyn have shorter hours, name- 
ly, from 2 to 6 p.m., although Louisville runs 
its branches from 2 to 9, while the central 
reading rooms are open only from 2 to 6. In 
Fittsburg the hours are from 2 to 6 in all the 
libraries, and in these four hours at the main 
reading rooms almost as many attend as dur- 
ing the thirteen hours on weekdays. The 
majority remain the entire afternoon; a quiet, 
intent set of readers, mostly men. 

New Orleans and Omaha find from 1 to 6 
p.m, convenient for their readers, while St. 
Paul and Indianapolis take each a full day, 
from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. In Chicago the day is 
a little shorter, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. at the 
main library, and 12 m. to 6 p.m. at the 
branches. Los Angeles and Denver make 
use of the entire afternoon and evening, from 
I to 9 or 9.30 p.m. Five hours in the after- 
noon, 1.30 to 6.30, are given to the reading 
public of St. Joseph, Mo., although during 
the afternoon books are issued also. Hart- 
ford, Conn., takes an hour and a half longer, 
I to 7.30 p.m., and supplies in that time the 
book needs of several Sunday schools. In 
Cleveland the attendance at the branches on 
Sunday is larger than it is on weekdays. Cin- 
cinnati has probably the longest and best at- 
tended library Sunday in the country, the 
hours being at both main and branch libraries 
the same as on weekdays, from 8 a.m. to 9.30 
p.m. 

A comparison of Sunday and weekday at- 
tendance is almost impossible to make for sev- 
eral reasons. Unless the figures for the read- 
ing room and the circulating departments are 
kept separate no just idea of the number o 
persons attending a library can be had. Even 
when the statistics of each department are re- 
corded accurately, allowance must be made 
for the fact the hours are only one-third of 
those of other days. The amount of reading 
done on Sunday, too, is greater because read- 
ers on that day remain longer than those who 
drop in during the week. Probably during 
none of the four hours of any weekday after- 
neon is there a larger number of readers 
present at any one time, and yet the figures 
for the weekday attendance may be several 
times that for Sunday. So in any computa- 
tion of the comparative attendance of readers 
in both main and branch libraries this is a 
point that should be remembered. 
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Boys and girls are barred from the chil- 
dren’s room in some places and in others they 
are welcomed. In Hartford, Conn., many 
children come to the library on Sunday to 
read books or to look at pictures, who are 
never seen there at other times. By taking 
out the comic supplements in the Sunday pa- 
pers before filing them, the library officials in 
Oakland, Cal., were able to cut down the at- 
tendance of children on Sunday afternoon, 
which had become a nuisance to the older 
readers. Some librarians declare that if chil- 
dren are allowed to use the library freely on 
Sunday additional attendants wiil be needed 
to look after them, and that will require more 
money, which is the strongest argument that 
can be used to defeat any proposition in li- 
brary management. 

During the past few years a remarkable 
change has taken place in the attitude toward 
the open library of those who stand for the 
strictest observance of the Sunday. In speak- 
ing to me last summer on this subject Dr. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, superintendent of the In- 
ternational Reform Bureau, said: “I have be- 
come convinced by careful study that the 
opening of libraries on Sunday afternoons 
and evenings, with no changing of books and 
only voluntary service by library employees, 
is a wholesome element in promoting the 
higher uses of the day. The Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, whose directors in- 
clude leading men in all evangelical churches, 
generally open both reading room and library 
on Sunday afternoons. It is a mistake to 
confuse libraries with museums, which only 
special students would care to see oftener 
than holidays allow, including Saturday half 
holidays. But a library, especially if tactfully 
managed by one who would lure the public 
to the best thoughts, might be of great ben- 
efit in a city’s revival of Sabbath observ- 
ance.” 

In the libraries of very few cities are books 
issued on the Sunday, and the practice is not 
pepular anywhere. The machinery of the cir- 
culating department should come to a com- 
plete standstill on the first day of the week. 
Any movement toward doing more than open- 
ing the doors of the libraries will always be 
discouraged as unnecessary by those who be- 
lieve the public library can be made a useful 
factor in the lives of thousands in our larger 
cities. The open-shelf system has so com- 
pletely revolutionized library conditions that 
the reading rooms have now far greater at- 
tractions for readers than they formerly had. 
For those who have homes and privacy the 
circulating department of the library is in- 
tended, but to those who have neither the one 
nor enjoy the other the reading rooms should 
be open every day of the week and for the 
same number of hours. 

James C. Morrett, 
n The World To-Day, Nov., 1906. 


SUNDAY OPENING 

In speaking of the decision as to Sunday 
library work in Boston (L. j., 32:38), “The 
Librarian” says, in the Boston Transcript: 

“Mr. Moran’s dragnet has captured a libra- 
rian, but it was decided that library work done 
on Sunday is charitable work and not an in- 
fraction of the Sunday laws. Some libra- 
rians will be tempted to reflect cynically that 
so far as pecuniary reward is concerned their 
work might, to a large extent, be called char- 
itable on six other days of the week as well. 
As members of a profession, on the whole, 
worse paid even than teachers, there is a sub- 
stantial foundation for this opinion. But 
what is perhaps the first collision of librarians 
with “the man who dares” leads rather to re- 
flections on the subject of Sunday opening of 
libraries than to the question of the charitable 
nature of the work. Moreover, in spite of the 
fact that library work is often so closely al- 
lied to charity (in the settlements, for in- 
stance), there has been a feeling on the part 
of many librarians that the idea of the public 
library as a charitable institution was un- 
worthy and to be antagonized. It does not 
obtain very widely, but where it does it is re- 
sponsible for curious manifestations, leading 
some people to smuggle public library books 
under their coats rather than be seen carrying 
them, and others to regard the books as dis- 
scminators of noxious germs. (It would be 
difficult to cite any authenticated case of dis- 
ezse resulting from contact with a book from 
a public library, the more so now, when most 
of the libraries are in almost daily communi- 
cation with the health departments, and take 
the utmost precautions. ) 

“The Sunday opening question (if it is any 
longer a question) recalls the beginning of 
one of the late Robert Beverley Hale’s stories. 
The hero, a disagreeable young man, of the 
‘crank-reformer’ type, is going from house to 
house soliciting signatures to a petition for 
the opening on Sunday of the Boston Public 
Library. One gentleman, the head of a large 
femily, refuses to sign on the ground that the 
librarians need a day of rest. This sects the 
young man into a passion in which he de- 
mands what a few library attendants amount 
to as against the hundreds of persons who wish 
to read. Both of these men seemed to have 
been unaware that the extra remuneration 
that is attached to Sunday service in almost 
every library has usually created a lively com- 
petition for work on that day. The discus- 
sion, therefore, seems to center about the 
value of Sunday opening to readers, rather 
than its effect on the librarians. 

“The head of a large public library system 
once expressed to the writer his disbelief in 
Sunday opening. Probably he is in the minor- 
ity, for the movement in favor of opening the 
libraries on Sundays usually comes nowadays 
from the librarians themselves.” 
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“OPEN SHELVES” QUESTIONED 


In the Boston Transcript for Oct. 31 “The 
Librarian” wrote: 

“Theft from libraries, it has been said, is a 
subject of conversation which has the same 
attraction for librarians that the misbehavior 
of servants has for housekeepers. Either li- 
brary thieves have been unusually active dur- 
ing the past six months, or else there is a re- 
turning tendency to view the crimes of book- 
stealing and book-mutilation with something 
of the severity with which it was formerly 
regarded. There was a time in the first flush 
of enthusiasm over the open-shelf system when 
it was unfashionable among librarians to dis- 
cuss the matter at all. It was either politely 
ignored, or else a reference to the fact that 
a certain number of books had been stolen 
was swiftly followed by the statement that 
this was, of course, of no real importance com- 
pared with the advantage of giving the public 
direct access to the books. The chained books 
of the old monastic and university libraries 
were beheld with that pitying curiosity with 
which we are wont to examine thumbscrews 
and racks. But it can hardly be denied that 
the open shelf system had received severe 
blows in the commertts which have been passed 
recently on some of the more notorious cases 
of book-stealing. Severe, but it is to be hoped 
by all means, not fatal. It is too soon yet to 
punish the innocent so severely as to abolish 
the privilege of direct access to the books 
which is greatly enjoyed in many libraries.” 

“The Librarian” of the New York Evening 
Post said in the issue of Nov. 3: 

“Reports of thefts from public libraries are 
becoming so frequent and so serious that in 
some quarters radical measures are being ad- 
vocated. Thus, in the report of the Provi- 
dence Public Library, Mr. Foster says that 
book-thieving there has reached lamentable 
proportions, and that in spite of the utmost 
vigilance the culprits have not been discov- 
ered. A decrease in the year’s circulation is 
explained by him as partly due to the neces- 
sity of curtailing some of the privileges that 
the public have heretofore enjoyed, in the at- 
tempt to prevent losses. Mr. Lummis, in his 
report for the Los Angeles Public Library, 
says: “The enormous loss of books by theft 
and mutilation has led to the closing of the 
shelves in the reference and reading rooms. 
This is intended as temporary only, and only 
until a system can be put in operation by 
which the public shall not be deprived of ac- 
cess to shelves on account of the few thieves 
who abuse this privilege.’ On the same sub- 
ject Mr. Wadlin says, in the report [of the 
Boston Public Library]: ‘A problem to which 
we are giving constant attention is the pre- 
vention of losses from open shelves. The ac- 
tual loss during the last 12 months aggregates 
843 volumes from open shelves at branches, 
and 129 from shelves open only to certain ap- 
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plicants. There is also considerable loss from 
the larger reading rooms. I shall soon pro- 
pose certain restrictions which are likely to 
reduce these losses, without seriously impair- 
ing the open-shelf privileges. The ideal can 
never be reached until the abuses of the privi- 
leges are overcome.’” 

In the Post of Jan. 5, 1907, the subject was 
pursued further, as follows: 

“It is humiliating for American librarians, 
after all the pride they have taken in the ‘open 
shelf’ system, and just at the time when their 
arguments in its behalf seem to be obtaining 
favor abroad, to be compelled to confess that 
it is proving a failure; but conditions in our 
larger cities show that an increasing number 
of librarians are coming to this conclusion, 
and in one way or another are limiting and 
safeguarding the privilege of free access. It 
is one of the things of which, for various rea- 
sons, librarians do not like to speak, and they 
have kept the matter from public attention as 
much as possible, but in private conversation 
the writer has heard many confess that of all 
the problems of library administration, the 
loss of books from the shelves is the most se- 
rious and vexatious. Its worst effect is not 
in the value of the books taken, nor even in 
the loss of privileges suffered by the public in 
consequence, but in the change necessitated 
thereby in the attitude of the librarian to- 
wards the public. Much of the joy in library 
work has been due to the peculiar relation of 
confidence and good will between the librarian 
and the patrons of the library. To change this 
relation into one of constant distrust and sus- 
picion and to compel the librarian to assume 
the attitude of a police officer is to take from 
library work itself its greatest charm and to 
drive from the profession its most valuable 
workers. 

“Apart from the mere safeguarding of the 
books, however, there is much to be said on 
the educational side in favor of the closed 
stack with only a limited number of books 
on open shelves. Access to a large collection 
of books, where the only classification is by 
subject, and the good, bad and indifferent are 
thrown together without discrimination, means 
only added confusion to the unscholarly 
reader. Such a reader stands ten times the 
chance of making a wise selection when he is 
limited to a room in which there are only one- 
tenth as many books to select from, and that 
tenth a selection of the best. This does not 
mean that the books in the closed stacks are 
to remain unused; they are all readily avail- 
able to the reader who really wants them 
through the catalogue, reading lists, and bul- 
letins furnished by the library; but they are 
out of the way of the reader who does not 
know what he wants, and depends on sight, 
touch, and immediate impression in selecting 
his book. 

“While serious doubts are being thus cast 
on the wisdom of the open stack in this coun- 
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try, there are many signs that it is rapidly 
gaining ground in England and on the Con- 
tinent. Only a few years ago, prejudice 
against this American innovation was so great 
in England that it was deemed best by the 
council of the Library Association not to al- 
low a debate on the subject at the annual 
meeting, for fear of stirring up bad feeling. 
Now the practice has been introduced into 
several of the leading libraries of the king- 
dom, including some of the borough libraries 
of London, and those librarians who have in- 
troduced it are enthusiastic over its workings. 
Losses of books reported from the open 
shelves are almost too trivial to be noticed. 
One library, with a circulation of 450,000 vol- 
umes, reported a loss for the year of only two 
volumes. Nothing could show the change 
that has taken place in a few years in the 
temper of the English Library Association 
better than the debate that was held on this 
subject at its last annual meeting, where a 
resolution was passed directing a committee 
to gather and tabulate all available statistics 
relating to the open shelf, and to send the 
report to each member of the association be- 
fore the next meeting.” 

This discussion of the subject was widely 
copied and commented on in the newspapers 
of the country, and called forth several letters 
from librarians. Mr. Louis N. Wilson, of 
Clark University, addressed the editor of the 
Post as foilows: 

“The article in your issue of Jan. 5, stating 
that ‘American librarians’ are ‘compelled to 
confess’ that ‘the “open-shelf” system is prov- 
ing a failure’ in our libraries, seems to me 
somewhat pessimistic and overdrawn. We 
must remember that the open-shelf system is 
comparatively new, and has been given a fair 
trial in but few of the larger libraries, so that 
it seems a little premature to confess failure. 
We must also remember that the great ma- 
jority of librarians and library trustees are 
opposed to the system, and will not give it a 
fair trial— indeed, many of them, owing to 
the construction of their buildings, where the 
stack-room plays so important a part, cannot 
give it a trial. A member of the Massachu- 
setts State Library Commission, at a Library 
Club meeting, within three years, said that he 
thought the open-shelf system was wrong, be- 
cause it tempted the young to steal. A. R. 
Spofford, in his work, ‘A book for all read- 
ers’ (p. 221), states the case of the opposition 
thus: “The open-shelf system requires far 
more space, and is more expensive; and that, 
however desirable its general adoption, is ut- 
terly impracticable.’ My own experience has 
been that the keenest opponents of open 
shelves are those who have never given the 
system a trial. It is, like many other library 
questions, one that should not be condemned 
absolutely because there have been some cases 
of failure. 
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“Under ideal conditions, the statement that 
the unscholarly reader ‘stands ten times the 
chance of making a wise selection when he is 
limited to a room in which there are only one- 
tenth as many books, and that tenth a selec- 
tion of the best,’ may be perfectly true; but 
where are ideal conditions to be found? Cer- 
tainly not in our libraries, as yet. We have 
been training people to use books during the 
past ten or fifteen years as never before. We 
open children’s libraries where every book 
is accessible, but when these children become 
adults we refuse them access to the shelves, 
on the ground that they are not to be trusted 
to select their own reading. And what are 
we to say to that large and ever-growing 
class of technically and professionally edu- 
cated people who are already knocking at our 
doors for access to the shelves? No librarian 
living can meet the needs of these people by a 
‘selection of best books.’ 

“It is a very serious question, deserving 
careful study and experimentation on a large 
scale before we confess failure. At the Clark 
University library we have had the open-shelf 
system since its opening, in 1889, and it has 
been an unqualified success. We check up 
our books once a year, and our losses have 
not averaged $5 a year.” 

The editor of the Post commented on Mr. 
Wilson’s letter: 

“We hardly need to point out that children’s 
libraries are, in fact, select libraries; and that 
as regards open shelves the problem of the 
college library is not exactly that of the public 
library.” 

Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, also protested against the con- 
demnation of the open shelf system in a letter 
to the editor of the Post, saying: 

“It was with considerable surprise that I 
read your note on the open-shelf system. I 
hardly supposed the system needed further 
championing in America. In England there 
are local conditions of patent rights in indica- 
tors and of ‘shutinedness’ in humanity, that 
have delayed the introduction of open 
shelves; but with that we need not concern 
ourselves. 

“In the main building of the Public Library 
of Cincinnati the placing of books on open 
shelves began in the spring of 1900. The 
number of books so placed has increased, until 
at present there are 50,000 where the public 
may consult them without let or hindrance. 
This is a large open-shelf collection, possibly 
the largest in any one library building. I 
have not been conscious that the open shelf is 
a failure in Cincinnati. Surely the patrons of 
the library show their appreciation by the 
number of books they take for home use, 486,- 
671 in the year 1906. The circulation in one 
year from the main building in Boston, ac- 
cording to the latest statistics, was 299,647; 
in Pittsburg, 222,901; in Cleveland, 354,469; 
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and in St. Louis, 455.808. It seems hardly 
necessary to explain that the books on the 
open shelves are selected books; that the rare 
beoks — the books difficult to replace, the sets 
of bound periodicals, the art folios — are not 
on open shelves. There were, at the close of 
1906, 260,707 bound volumes in the main 
building, and 60,381 pamphlets, so that the 
open-shelf collection constituted about 18 per 
cent. of the bound volumes. 

“People do steal books. It was my fortune 
before coming here to have two years’ exper- 
ience as an assistant in what was at that time 
a reference library most hedged about with 
safeguards against the purloining of its books. 
During those two years more of that library’s 
books were offered for sale to second-hand 
dealers than have been of the books of the 
public library of Cincinnati in any two years 
since the introduction of open shelves. 

“There is economy in the handling of the 
circulation, as we have fewer attendants in the 
circulation department than there were seven 
years ago, and the circulation is larger by 
one-third. As to economy of space, I am at a 
loss, as there is no more space to economize. 
With the influx of people who take books for 
home reading has come even a greater influx 
of those who come for the entertainment of 
reading, or for more serious consultation 
within the building, so that there is standing 
rcom only—and not much of that — during 
the busy hours. 

“One reason for the large use of the main 
building in Cincinnati is certainly its fortu- 
nate location downtown on a busy street, but 
another is as certainly the facility with which 
the patrons may get what they come for— 
books.” 

To support the position taken by “The Li- 
brarian” there follows a letter from Mr: E. S. 
Willcox, of the Peoria Public Library, who 
writes : 

“In the Nation for Feb. 7, N. D. C. Hodges, 
of the Public Library of Cincinnati, expresses 
surprise at what you said Jan. 10, to the effect 
that the ‘open shelves’ hobby of a few years 
ago was falling into disrepute in American 
libraries; that is, the larger libraries. I, in 
turn, am surprised at Mr. Hodges. 

“Does he take an annual inventory? Busi- 
ness men do; a library should.” 

Mr. Willcox reviews the experience of 
Providence and Boston and adds: 

“In the case of small libraries, where all 
beoks are under the immediate supervision of 
the assistants, the open shelf system will, no 
doubt, continue to be followed as it always 
has been.” 

He then refers to his paper before the Iili- 
nois Library Association in February, 1900 
(L. j., 25:113-115), “when the hurrah for 
open shelves first broke out with violence,” 

and adds that later experience confirms what 
he then said against open shelves in large 
libraries. 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS REGARDING 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


At a meeting of the New York State Li- 
brary Association, held in September, 1906, 
I was permitted to say a few words regarding 
the literature of the negro question; and I 
have ventured since, at the suggestion of some 
who were present, to put the matter into writ- 
ing. I do this with hesitancy, for the race 
question is so important and opinion on the 
matter is so varied that it is impossible to say 
a little without slighting much. My hope ts 
that I may be able to call attention to a class 
of literature that is not often accessible to 
the reader in the public library. The negro 
question in the United States concerns a race 
of men; their racial characteristics, the posi- 
tion in which they are placed in this country, 
the conditions under which they live. Ameri- 
cens are manifesting an unusual interest in 
this question, and are turning for their infor- 
mation largely to newspapers and magazines. 
Here they find a condition that is a little un- 
usual, for almost all the information that is 
readily accessible is written by one race. This 
is especially noticeable in the newspapers. 
Editorial comment will differ widely, but the 
news, which comes chiefly through the Asso- 
ciated Press, is everywhere of much the same 
character. It is written by white men and 
tells the story from their point of view. Ac- 
counts of lynchings or crimes, of conflicts be- 
tween the two races, are presented to us al- 
ways by the dominant class. When the New 
York World printed an account of the Atlanta 
riot telegraphed to it by a colored man of that 
city it did an unusual thing, and so incensed 
were the Atlanta editors and their colleagues 
that they obliged the negro to leave his home 
within 24 hours. With the presentation of 
news always in the hands of one set of peo- 
ple, not only do we get judgments that are 
biased in favor of the white race, but facts 
prejudicial to it will often be omitted. The 
negro’s situation in regard to the press is one 
with which the labor world until recently was 
familiar. 

What is true of the newspapers is true to a 
lesser extent of the magazines. Negroes 
learn that they must either speak in a concil- 
iatory tone, suppressing many facts that seem 
to them important, or publish in England. 
There are, however, notable exceptions to this 
pclicy among magazine editors. 

If, then, we are trying to help students in 
a debate or are guiding an earnest reader in 
his endeavor to view both sides of the negro 
question, we shall need further data than 
comes from newspaper files or the library in- 
dex. For a presentation of the question from 
the negro’s standpoint we shall have to go to 
the negroes themselves, and especially to their 
pamphlet publications. Some of the most 
in.portant of these are as follows: 

The Atlanta University Bulletins. 
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These are of course familiar, and yet they 
are missing from many libraries. They are 
compiled by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, and are 
among the few careful studies we have of the 
negro. Some are out of print; those that are 
procurable are: 

No, 1, “Mortality among negroes in cities.” 
24 P. 1903. 

No. 2, “Social and physical conditions of ne- 
groes in cities.” 86 p. 1897. Soc. 

No. 5, “The college bred negro.” 32 p. 25 c¢. 

No. 6, “The negro common school.” 120 p. 
1go1. $1. 

‘No. 7, “The negro artisan.” 200 p. 1902. $1. 
No. 8, “The negro church.” 212 p. 1903. $1. 
No. 9, “Notes on negro crime.” 76 p. 1904. 

50 c. This is especially important. 

No. 10, “A select bibliography.” 71 p. 1905. 
50 c. 

These publications can be procured from 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. The univer- 
sity also publishes a few leaflets which may 
be had for two cents in postage. Among 
them is an address by Dr. Frank Boas, pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, on the African in America. 

A_year ago last August there was started 
at Niagara an organization of the more ag- 
gressive colored men, that has since been 
called the Niagara movement. Publications 
have already gone out under its name, the 
most important being a reprint from the Bos- 
ton Transcript of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart’s 
article on “Negro suffrage.” This has many 
facts of value to debaters on the often mooted 
question of the negro’s right to the franchise. 
The price of this pamphlet is five cents, and 
it may be obtained from Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

A much older negro organization is the 
American Negro Academy. This publishes 
pamphlets of varying importance, many of 
them by prominent negroes. They may be 
obtained from Mr. J. W. Cromwell, 1439 
Pierce Place, N. W., Washington, D.C. The 
list of those obtainable is as follows: 

No. 2, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, “The con- 
servation of races.” 1897. 15 c. 

No. 3, Alexander Crummell, “Civilization the 
primal reed of the race.” 1897. 

No. 4, Charles C. Cook, “A comparative study 
of the Ly problem.” 1899. 

No. 5, T. G. Steward, U. A., “How the 
Black St. Domingo Legion saved the patriot 
1890. 

No. 6, John L. _Love, “The disfranchisement 

of the negro.” 1899. 

No. 7, Archibald H. Grimke, “Rights on the 
scaffold, or, the martyrs of 1822.” 1901. 

No. 3 to 7, for postage, 2 cents. 

No. 8, W. S. Scarborough, “The educated 
negro 2nd his mission.” 1903. I5 c. 

No. 9, John W. Cromwell, “The early negro 
convention movement.” 1904. 

No. 10, “The negro and the elective fran- 
chise.” 1905. 
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No. 11, “The defects of the negro church.” 

1904. 

No. 9 to 11, for postage, 2 cents. 

There are two able and timely pamphlets 
by Kelly Miller, entitled: “As to ‘The leopard’s 
spots,’” an open letter to Thomas Dixon, Jr. ; 
“An appeal to reason,” an open letter to John 
Temple Graves,” 1906 

Each can be obtained by sending 10 cents 
to Mr. Kelly Miller, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Constitution League of New York, 
secretary's address Mr. A. B. Humphrey, 54 
W. 4oth street, is publishing some leaflets, 
the last being “The report on the commission 
of the Constitution League of the United 
States on the affray at Brownsville, Texas.” 
All publications of the league may be obtained 
from the secretary for postage. 

There are two negro monthly magazines 
that deserve mention, since they throw light 
on the race question: The Voice of the Negro 
and The Colored American. The Voice is 
published at 415 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
The Colored American at 5 Cedar street, New 
York. Each costs 10 cents a copy. The Col- 
ored American largely devotes its space to 
accounts of prominent colored people; The 
Voice is more controversial in character; both 
are free from objectionable advertisements. 

The books of importance that have been 
written by negroes are easily found, and val- 
ued. I have often wished that Chesnutt’s 
novels might be put forward a little more; 
they furnish an excellent antidote to Dixon. 
“The marrow of tradition,” the novel in 
which Chesnutt tells of the W ilmington mas- 
sacre, is one of his best. Du Bois’s “Souls of 
black folk,” revealing the inner spiritual life 
of the cclored man, should be in every li- 
brary. 

There is a book that gets upon our shelves 
that is not worthy of circulation, Thomas’s 
“American negro.” It is written by a man 
who at first was friendly to his people, and 
then, disgruntled, made a vile tirade against 
them. Sometimes we have a publication of 
this character from a Catholic who has left 
the conventual life and rakes up every dis- 
gusting lie or half truth he can find against 
the order to which he owed allegiance; but 
we do not put such a book in a library. For 
a good exposition of the extreme anti-negro 
view there is nothing better than “The color 
line,” by W. O. Smith, of Tulane Univers- 
ity. This is the work of a scholar, and is 
sincere. 

It is not difficult to find in the magazines 
careful studies of the negro in the North, es- 
pecially of his economic position. Such work 
has been begun in the South in the publica- 
tions of the department of labor, but we need 
to have some one write a book that shall cor- 
respond to Frederick Law Olmsted’s account 
of anti-bellum days in the seaboard slave 
states. Mary Wuite Ovincton, 
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MEMORANDUM ON SOME INCUNA- 
BULA IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO LIBRARY 


Tue University of Toronto has two copies 
of the Sententie of Petrus Lombardus. One 
of these agrees with Hain 10184 in the follow- 
ing respects: 247ff; 47 lines; 2 columns; no 
signatures; folio‘; gothic type. Hain as- 
sumes that the place of publication is Strass- 
burg and that the printer and date are un- 
known. Our copy, in itself, gives no clue to 
place or printer, but has the date illum- 
inated in red at the end of the last col- 
umn, seemingly by the same hand that made 
the decorative scrolls on F. 1a, and the initial 
letters which appear throughout the book. 
The medium used is oil paint, and the oil has 
spread and left-stains, traces of which are al- 
ways evident several pages further on. La- 
croix in “The arts in the Middle Ages” (p. 
518) refers to the use of oil paints for illumi- 
nating the early printed books. A former 
owner has had “Strassburg, Eggesteyn,” 
stamped on the renovated back, but if the date 
1468 is authentic it is reasonably certain that 
Eggesteyn was not the printer, as there is no 
record of his work before 1471. The leaves 
are numbered by hand in the old style. The 
back of the book is mended, but the rest of 
the binding is original, consisting of thick oak 
boards covered with stamped leather and two 
perfect brass and leather clasps. 

The other copy of Lombardus corresponds 
with Hain 10186, except in the number of 
leaves. Hain notes it as having 243ff. Cop- 
inger counts 244ff, including the first and last 
blank. Our copy agrees with Copinger ex- 
cept that it has 244ff, without any blanks, and 
none of the leaves are duplicates as in the case 
of Herpf (Hain 8523), in which each of the 
two leaves F. 395 and F. 400 appears twice, 
making a total of 408ff, instead of 406ff. 

The Bamberg Missal (Hain 11265) is as- 
signed a different record of pages in Hain 
and Copinger. Allowing for the loss of F. 8 
unnumbered and F. 164 numbered, which have 
been torn out, our copy is like Hain, as the 
following comparison will show: 
Copinger — 8ff. unnumb.; 132ff. numb.; 16ff. 

unnumb. ; 11-+144ff. numb.-311ff. 
Hain — 8ff. unnumb.; 131ff. numb.;  16ff. 

unnumb.; 144ff. numb. -200ff. 
U. of T.—7ff. unnumb. ; 131ff. numb-+-runn. ; 

15ff. unnumb.; 143ff. numb. -297 ff. 
Copinger (pt. 1, p. 334) gives the total number 
of leaves as 321 instead of 311. Probably this 
is a printer’s mistake. Hain says “. . . . inter 
ff. num. 131 et 164 reperiuntur 16ff. prefationes 
et... ff. membranacea Canonem exhibentia.” 
Copinger specifies 11 extra leaves. Our copy, 
therefore, lacks the 11 leaves containing the 
Canon. The 15 (or 16) leaves occurring be- 
tween the two sets of leaves numbered 1-131 
and 165-307 in our copy clearly consist of 
“prefationes,” for the first leaf has the head- 
ing in red “Prefatio quotidiana solemniter,” 
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and the second line begins “Sursum Corda.” 
These leaves contain music in which the solid, 
black, lozenge-shaped notes are printed on four 
red stave lines broken into parts about an inch 
in length, separated by almost imperceptible 
spaces. The stave and notes were probably done 
in two printings, as in the case of Ratdolt’s 
Augsburg Missal of 1492. Neither Hain nor 
Copinger mentions music. Is this because all 
early missals were printed with music or 1s it 
an oversight? Hester YOUNG, 
University of Toronto Library. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LIBRARIES 
THROUGH NEW ZEALAND EYES 
From the Wellington, N. Z., Times 


In a letter to the editor, in the issue of Jan. 
23, a correspondent comments as follows: 

I have just noticed an extract from your 
columns in the October number of the Lr- 
BRARY JOURNAL, published in New York, 
headed “American libraries through New 
Zealand eyes.” May I, as one who left New 
Zealand in 1808 to take up librarianship as 2 
profession, and who has been actively en- 

gaged in its theory and practice ever since, be 
aiveed the courtesy of a little space for a 
few remarks on the subject? 

I would not be thought to belittle by a sin- 
gle word the great work that has been done 
in the United States for library economy in 
all its branches. All credit is due to them for 
their excellent organization, their free expen- 
diture of money for library purposes, and for 
their recognition of the public library as an 
integral part of public education. In these 
three matters they are admittedly ahead of the 
old country, but ‘TI cannot admit the truth of 
what is stated as an axiom in your article, 
namely, “that the United States of America 
leads the English speaking world in library 
science.” I make bold to say that in library 
architecture, in cataloging, in the classification 
and arrangement of books, in the rendering of 
them available to readers, and in the internai 
management of libraries generally, English li- 
brarians will bear comparison with any one. 
British methods of work are quieter, but our 
American cousins themselves admit our suc- 
cess in attracting readers, and are struck by 
the crowds making use of our public libraries. 
It is, of course, difficult to bring any preof 
with regard to matters of relative cfficiency, 
but I venture to think that no one who reads 
such books as J. D. Brown’s “Manual of li- 
brary economy,” Quinn’s “Manual of catalog- 
uing,” Burgoyne’s “Library architecture,” 
Savage’s “Annotated cataloguing.” together 
with the monthly Library Association Record 
and other publications of the association, will 
regard English librarians as behind the times 
or wanting in keenness about the scientific 
aspects of their work. 

American libraries are not the only ones 
which try to influence the children, as your 
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article would lead readers to suppose. Good 
steady work of the kind is being done in all 
parts of this country, as in Cardiff (South 
Wales), Croydon (Surrey), and Chelsea 
(London) — examples which are only given 
as the first that come to mind. 

The British Museum is undoubtedly in 
ferior to the Library of Congress in machin- 
ery equipment, but the original ideas embod- 
ied in the arrangement of the reading room 
and in the storage of books in the British 
Museum have been more or less copied in all 
large libraries put up within recent years. 

W. R. B. Pripeaux. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION — DEPARTMENT OF 
LIBRARIES 


IN response to announcement made by Dr. 
John W. Abercrombie, president of the South- 
ern Educational Association, and immediately 
fcllowing the final adjournment of the last 
general session of the association on Saturday, 
Dec. 29, 1907, at I p.m., about fifty members 
and friends came together for the purpose of 
formally organizing the newly authorized De- 
partment of Libraries. 

The department was authorized by the fol 
lowing resolution, unanimously adopted under 
a suspension of the rules, after the presenta- 
tion of a memorial, with accompanying pa- 
pers, from the Tennessee Library Association, 
Vviz.: 

“Resolved, That the formation of an additional 
Department of the Southern Educational Association 
be and the same is hereby authorized, to be known 
as the Department of Libraries, to have for its 
. the promotion cf libraries’ and library work, 
with special reference to their relation to schools 
and educational effort, such department to be or- 
ganized and conducted as other departments of the 
Association, and under such rules as it may adopt, 
not inconsistent with the constitution thereof.” 

Dr. Thomas M. Owen, director of the Ala- 
bama State Department of Archives and His- 
tory, Montgomery, presided. On taking the 
gavel Dr. Owen said that he felt honored in 
being permitted to preside at the initial meet- 
ing of the new department, and that he re- 
garded the movement for the promotion of 
school library interests as of the very greatest 
importance to the general cause of education. 

Miss Nimmo Greene, principal of the Capi- 
tol Hill School, Montgomery, Ala, was named 
as temporary secretary. Professor J. B. Cun- 
nirgham, principal of the high school, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and the newly-elected secre- 
tary of the S. E. A., submitted formal resolu- 
tions for the organization of the department, 
which were read and unanimously adopted as 
follows: 


“Resolved, That a permanent Department of Li- 
braries of the Southern Educational Association be 
and is hereby formed for the purpose of promotin 
interest in libraries and library work, with specia 
saeates to their relation to schools and educational 
effor 
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“Resolved, further, That a president, vice-presi- 
dent and a secretary of said department be elected 
for the term of one year, or until the next annual 
meeting of the Association, such officers to be regu- 
larly elected at each annual meeting thereafter; and 
that said named officers shall constitute an executive 
committee, to which shall be entrusted the promotion 
of the objects of the department, 

“Resolved, further, That said department hold 
a regular meeting each year, during the annual 
meeting of the Southern Educational Association, to 
ccnsist of as many sessions as may be deemed de- 
sirable by the executive committee; that the executive 
committee prepare a program for such meetings; and 
that a careful minute cr record of the proceedings 
be a and published in the Journal of the Associa- 
tion 

The chairman announced that he thought it 
would be a good plan for the paper of Mr. 
G. H. Baskette, and his own remarks during 
the morning session of the association, to be 
printed as a part of the proceedings of this 
meeting of the department, rather than as a 
part of the general proceedings, in order that 
five hundred separates of the minutes and the 
papers, together, could be printed as a cam- 
paign document, for the purpose of strength- 
ening and arousing interest in the association 
and the department. The suggestion, on mo- 
tion, was unanimously adopted and the secre- 
tary of the association asked to comply with 
the request. 

The committee, through Dr. Owen, its 
chairman, reported the following nominations : 
president, G. H. Baskette, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
vice-president, Professor Joseph S. Stewart, 
Athens, Ga.; secretary, Miss Nimmo Greene, 
Montgomery, Ala. The report of the com- 
mittee was adopted, and the names of the per- 
sons nominated were declared duly elected to 
their respective positions for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Baskette was asked to come to the 
chair, but he begged to be excused, and re- 
quested Dr, Owen to continue as the presiding 
officer for the remainder of the session. 

The chairman suggested the wisdom of 
having the department enrolled as a member 
of the American Library Association, There 
Was ready and unanimous concurrence in the 
suggestion and it was so ordered. 

Attention was called to a news item in the 
morning paper, The Montgomery Advertiser, 
in which mention was made of the purpose of 
the Alabama Educational Association to ask 
the coming session of the state legislature for 
assistance in the establishment of rural school 
libraries. In aid of the movement the follow- 
ing resolution was, after discussion, unan- 
imously adopted : 

“Resolved, That the Department of Libraries of 
the Southern Educational Asscciation place itself on 
record as most earnestly favoring all progressive 
library legislation, and particularly such legislation 
as has for its —— purpose the establishment and 
support of libraries for rural schools.” 

After co-operation in the development and 
aspirations of the new department had been 
strongly urged by the chairman and others, 
the meeting stood adjourned. 

Nimmo Greene, Secretary. 
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American Library Association 


President: C. W. Andrews, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, IIL. 

Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., State Library, 
Albany, N. Y. 
.. xecutive offices: 34 Newbury St., Boston, 
lass. 


ASHEVILLE PROGRAM 

Five general sessions are planned, and at 
least one session of each of the four sections 

and of the three affiliated societies. 
The central topic of the general program, 
: apart from the usual volume of purely busi- 
: ness and routine reports, will be the “Use of 
; books” and in carrying out the details for the 
| different sessions the program — have 


laid under cont?ibution some of the different 
sections, committees and affiliated societies. 
For instance, the committee on public docu- 
ments will furnish the program for one ses- 
sion, the National Association of State Li- 
braries for another; the League of Library 
Commissions, the American Association of 
: Law Libraries, and the different sections, will 
each be asked to provide a paper which shall 
relate to the general topic. 
One session will be devoted to the library 
development of the South, in preparing for 
which the program committee have had the 
invaluable assistance of Miss Anne Wallace. 
A number of papers have been promised 
from competent persons on the use of certain 
classes of books, such as Art, Scientific, Tech- 
nical, Medical, Patents, Fiction, etc., and a 
number of interesting movements, expedients 
and efforts in the direction of larger and eas- 
ier use of books will be described. 
A dc«cided innovation will be the commer- 
cial symposium, in charge of the committee on 
library administration. All booksellers, bind- 
ers, dealers in library furniture and supplies, 
makers of fumigators or filing systems, of 
dummies or dating stamps will all be given a 
hearing, and encouraged to make extensive 

exhibits. The secretary will be glad to have 
applications from any commercial people de- 
: siring time on the program of this section, and 
arrangements for exhibition space may be 
made by addressing A. L. A. Headquarters. 
The local committee have asked for two af- 

ternoons to be given up to sight seeing in the 
beautiful North Carolina mountain country. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

The committee on public documents makes 
the announcement that two hours of the 
fourth general session at the Asheville Con- 
ference will be given over to the considera- 
tion of the public document question. Among 
the speakers will be the Public Printer and 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

The feature of the program has been ar- 
ranged solely that librarians, and especially 
those of depository libraries, may have the 
opportunity of meeting the authorities in 
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charge of the printing and distribution of 
publie documents. 

This is the first time this opportunity will 
have been provided. All the depository libra- 
ries, in particular, that can possibly do so, are 
urged to avail themselves of it. The commit- 
tee will welcome suggestions. 

A. R. Hasse, Chairman. 


NCTES FROM THE COMMITTEE ON BOOKBINDING 


McClure, Phillips & Co. have agreed to 
issue Hill’s “Pettison twins” in an edition 
specially bound for library use. This book is 
listed in the February A. L. A. Booklist. 
Word from the publishers was received too 
late to have notice of this special edition in- 
cluded. Price to libraries is $1.10. 

F. A. Stokes Company will issue Harold 
Bindloss’s new novel, “The dust of conflict,” 
in a special library edition. Price to libraries 
is $1.10. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. will issue, some time 
drring the year, editions of standard fiction. 
and have agreed to put them into a special 
binding for libraries. 

A. L. Battery. 


W. P. Cutter, 
Dr. G. E. Wire. 


State Library Commissions 


New Jersey Pvustic LrBrary CoMMISSION : 
H. C. Buchanan, secretary, State Library, 
Trenton. 

The seventh annual report of the commis- 
sion covers the year ending Oct. 31, 1906. 
The most important new work of the year 
was the summer school, opened May 23, at 
Asbury Park. Twenty finished the course, 
which was under the direction of the com- 
mission organizer, Miss Askew, and the 
experiment as a whole proved an even greater 
success than had been hoped. It is proposed 
to continue the school next summer. 

“Free public libraries have been established 
during the year at Cranbury, Cream Ridge, 
New Egypt, Essex Fells, Crosswicks, Ham- 
ilton Square, White Oak Ridge, Edgewater 
Park, West Park, Middletown, Kearny and 
Waretown; the libraries on Chatham, Whar- 
ton, Westfield and Allentown have been made 
free and put under municipal control. This 
makes 17 free public libraries that were estab- 
lished. Seven libraries have added children’s 
rooms or alcoves, end nine have added reter- 
ence departments. Appropriations of $100 
each have been made to Summit and Cran- 
bury duritg the year.” 

Out of the supplemental appropriation for 
travelling libraries of $2500, 2525 books were 
purchased. The aggregate book circulation 
from the 457 libraries sent out was, in round 
numbers, 71,000. The percentage of fiction 
was only 49. 

“Some of the volumes of the travelling li- 
braries are in almost constant circulation, and 
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while it might be expected that they would 
receive hard usage, the fact that but 2 com- 
paratively few have been discarded after be- 
ing seven years in circulation, is evidence that 
they are well cared for by borrowers.” 

The story of the varied activities of the 
commission is told in detail, and the summing- 
up of the year’s accomplishment is as follows: 

“Seventeen new libraries are on the record; 
51 have been aided in some way in improy- 
ing their methods of work; 104 have been di- 
rectly aided in other lines; 204 buying lists 
were sent out; 21 addresses have been made 
in the state, besides many talks before differ- 
ent bodies: 29 people have been given a meas- 
ure of library training; 457 travelling libra- 
ries were circulated; 3083 books bought for 
the travelling libraries, and 3415 prepared for 
circulation. 

“Tn this connection the following summary 
of what has been done in New Jersey since the 
appointment of the commission may be in- 
teresting: when the report of the New Jersey 
Library Association was made in 1900, with 
a view of securing the appointment of a li- 
brary commission, only 76 libraries were re- 
ported. Forty-seven of these libraries were 
free. We have on record to-day 150 libraries, 
990 of which are free. Twenty-two of the sub- 
scription libraries reported in 1900 are to-day 
free public libraries. The 74 libraries added 
to the record are not all new; some of them 
have been “discovered” in small towns where 
they are struggling for existence, and have 
been helped to get upon their feet.” 


State Library Hssoctations 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCI- 
ATION 

The o8th regular meeting of the association 
was held in the children’s room of the Public 
Library, Feb. 13, 1907. The annual report of 
the treasurer for 1906 showed that the asso- 
ciation has at present 113 members, and a bal- 
ance of $112.84 in the treasury. The only 
aper of the evening was upon the subject of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, by 
Dr. R. S. Woodward, president of the Insti- 
tution. Dr. Woodward stated that in the five 
years of its history the Institution had accem- 
plished much of permanent value to science. 
During this period also many perplexing ques- 
tions of organization had to be considered 
and settled. It was a matter of congratulation 
that in addition to the work of organization, 
the Institution had been able to undertake and 
supervise research along certain well defined 
lines. Its record for this short period was un- 
usual in comparison with what had been ac- 
complished by similar institutions in their 
early years. The work of the Institution, as 
now established, is along four principal lines: 
I, 11 departments with directors under the 
direct auspices of the Institution; 2, minor 
resezrches by individvals generally connected 


with colleges or wniversities; 3, research as- 
cociates and research assistants; 4, publica- 
ticns. The 11 departments now esti ablished 
are Botany, Economics and Sociology, His- 
tory, Geophysics, Horticulture, Marine Biol- 
ogy, Meridian Astronomy, Nutrition, Evolu- 
tion, Solar Physics, and Terrestrial Magnet- 
ism. The character of work of each of these 
cepartments was described scmewhat in de- 
tail Special reference was made to Mr 
Luther Burbank, in charge of the department 
of horticulture of the institution, in regard to 
whose work many misconceptions exist. 
Alorg the second line of work, the Institution 
is co-operating with about 100 institutions, 
through about 400 individuals. The system 
of research assistants, by which aid is given 
to young men and women of special promise, 
has not been altogether successful; there have 
been thus far 50 such investigators. Of pub- 
lications, the Institution has issued 52 and has 
about 30 in press. The rate at which they 
will be published in the future will be 25 or 30 
per year. In the matter of distribution of 
publications there has been considerable diffi- 
culty. Though the publications are not dis- 
posed of wholly by sale, it is the opinion of 
Dr, Weodward that they should be. In this 
connection he urged that the United States 
government and institutions of learning aban- 
con the free distribution of their documents 
The Institution is in danger of being swamped 
by the bibliographies which have been offcred 
to it for publication. It would require 50 
times the income to publish all that had been 
offered. Bibliography, Dr. Woodward ob- 
served, is the platitude of research. Those 
who were unable to establish claims for aid 
from the Institution on other grounds, usually 
resorted to bibliography. He deprecated the 
tendency to publish extensive lists of litera- 
ture in connection with memoirs, being not at 
all in sympathy with the bibliographer who 
sought for every unimportant item in order to 
have his bibliography complete. For the com- 
ing year about $660,000 has been appropriated 
by the Institution for researches. Probably 
not more than one per cent. of the worthy 
projects presented to the Institution can be 
aided. Criticism of the Institution had been 
made, and some of it was just. The aid which 
had been granted to some local institutions 
had, no doubt, weakened them. In closing, 
Dr. Wocdward called attention to the increas- 
ing popular appreciation of scientific discov- 
eries, 

At the close of the address the meeting ad- 
journed. About 80 were present. 

G. Swem, Secretary. 
WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: Dr. G. W. Peckham, Public Li- 

brary, Milwaukce. 


Secretary: Miss Maud R, MacPherson, 


Public Library, Watertown. 
Treasurer: Miss Stella Lucas, Public Li- 
brary, Menominee. 
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The 17th annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association was held at La Crosse, 
Feb. 21-22. Librarians, trustees, teachers, club 
women, and others interested were in attend- 
ance from Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Illinois. 

An address of welcome was extended by 
Mr. E. E. Bentley, trustee of the La Crosse 
Public Library, to which response was made 
by President Buell. A letter was read from 
Mrs. Arnie Smith Ross, president of the 
North Carolina Library Association, inviting 
members of the association to attend the 
meeting of the A. L. A. at Asheville in May. 
Miss Harriet A. Wood, librarian at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., then gave a most delightful talk 
on her impression of foreign libraries. This 
was followed by a Round Table on “Suc- 
cesses and failures in library buildings and 
furnishings,” conducted by Miss K. I. Mac- 
Donald, of the Free Library Commission. 
This proved a most interesting feature, bring- 
ing out good and bad points in buildings re- 
cently erected in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Herbert L. Ward, director, Public Mu- 
seum, Milwaukee, opened the afternoon ses- 
sion with a paper on “The library and the 
museum,” in which he ridiculed the primitive 
and abortive attempts of libraries in estab- 
lishing so-called museums in connection with 
libraries. Mr. Ward advised against any at- 
tempt at the establishment of a museum under 
the management of the library, pleading for a 
separate building and administration. The 
small libraries were not alone, he insisted, in 
inaccurately labelled specimens, as he had 
seen numberless untruthful labels in one of 
the country’s great libraries. Although pro- 
testing against the establishment of ineffec- 
tive museums, Mr. Ward outlined what could 
be done by small libraries in this particular, 
begging the librarians, if such were estab- 
lished, to remember that a museum is a col- 
lection of labels illustrated by specimens 
rather than the reverse, as commonly sup- 
posed. Mr. Ward’s paper precipitated a lively 
discussion. Many champions were found for 
even small museums in connection with li- 
braries being used in many instances to draw 
children and older folks into libraries and 
thus lead them to books. Mr. Legler insisted 
that the book was but the enlarged label in 
the museum sense of the word. 

In Miss Margaret Palmer’s paper on 
“Some collateral phases of library activity,” 
which followed, the author insisted that the 
museum was an important factor in the mod- 
ern library. Miss Palmer also advocated the 
maintenance of art galleries and other means 
of drawing people and arousing interest in 
the library in the community. 

Mrs. W, A, Tripp, of the Campbell Library 
Association, told of the workings of this little 
association of farmers and farmers’ wives 
who have established a little free public li- 
brary. A paper on “The library and the rural 
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telephone,” contributed by Mrs. D. E. Allen, 
volunteer librarian of a little country library, 
was listened to with great interest, as it told 
of the ways in which the telephone was used 
to answer questions asked by farmers, stu- 
dents and teachers for miles around in the 
surrounding country. 

Miss Renée B. Stern, ex-library supervisor, 
Chicago Telephone Co., told of the work done 
in interesting telephone operators in good lit- 
erature. Miss Stern was employed by the 
Telephone Co. to look after the welfare of the 
employees, one branch of the work being to 
find out the taste of the girls and to guide it 
in right paths. Miss Stern displayed an in- 
terésting Jittle periodical which contained 
much helpful literature for the girls. 

An illustrated lecture on “The housing of 
books” was given by George B. Ferry, of 
Ferry & Clas, Milwaukee. Mr. Ferry traced 
the development of library architecture from 
the beginning and showed examples of old 
and new types. An informal social hour was 
enjoyed after Mr. Ferry’s lecture, giving op- 
portunity for social intercourse and acquaint- 
anceship. 

Friday morning President Buell delivered 
his address. This proved to be a delightful 
exposition of the work of the modern libra- 
rian, with many hits as to her endeavors to 
reach every man, woman, and child in her 
community. Dr. L. D. Harvey, superintend- 
ent of schools, Menominee, Wis., then spoke 
on “The library and the school,” making a 
powerful plea for co-operation and for the 
adequate support of the work on the part of 
the public. A discussion followed this inter- 
esting address. 

Miss Miriam E. Carey, librarian state in- 
stitutions, Des Moines, Ia., described her 
work in visiting the several institutions, se- 
lecting proper books for the insane, convicts 
and inebriates. Miss Carey emphasized the 
need of careful selection of books for the 
classes mentioned, and stated that lists of 
suitable literature were now being prepared 
for guidance. 

Miss Helen D. Gorton, president of the 
class of 1907, of the Wisconsin Library 
School, then told of the workings of the new 
institution from the standpoint of the stu- 
dent. Miss Gorton paid a high tribute to the 
thoroughness of the course of study offered. 

The Hon. Harlan P. Bird, founder of the 
Free Library of Wausaukee, spoke on “The 
library the rich man’s opportunity.” Mr. Bird 
insisted that no better use could the philan- 
thropist make of his money than by investing 
it in a free public library. The next subject 
for discussion was that of “Better support of 
libraries from the standpoint of the public, 
the trustee, the librarian, and the commission,” 
the subjects being handled by J. E. McConnell, 
La Cresse, Wis.; Judge John Brindley, trus- 
tee, La Crosse; Dr. George W. Peckham, li- 
brarian, Milwaukee, and Miss C. F. Baldwin, 
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secretary Minnesota Public Library Commis- 
sion. Each speaker made a strong plea in be- 
half of the interests represented. 

Mr. F. W. Faxon, of Boston, of the travel 
committee of the A. L. A., spoke of the forth- 
coming convention at Asheville, and urged 
Wisconsin librarians to attend the meeting. 

On Friday evening the lecture by Shailer 
Mathews, of Chicago, editor of The World 
Today, on “The making of a modern maga- 
zine,” proved most delightful and interesting. 
Dr. Mathews showed the mechanical processes 
in the making of a magazine, together with the 
brsiness and literary side. 

At the business meeting, a committee was 
appointed consisting of H. E. Legler, Miss 
Agnes Van Vaikenburgh, and Mrs. W. G. 
Clough to make an exhibit of Wisconsin li- 
brary work at Jamestown in the proposed 
Wisconsin state building, should one be 
erected by the state authorities. A committee 
will be appointed by the incoming executive 
board to outline work for the association. 

Invitations were received from Milwaukee 
and Waukesha which were accepted, it being 
the intention to divide the sessions between 
the two cities. The executive board was urged 
to arrange for the meeting at a time other 
than in the month of February. Miss Clara 
F. Baldwin, secretary Minnesota Public Li- 
brary Commission, was elected to honorary 
membership by a unanimous vote. 

Resolutions expressing the appreciation of 


the visiting librarians for the many courtesies 
extended by the citizens of La Crosse were 
adopted. The resolutions also expressed the 
pieasvre occasioned by the attendance of li- 
brarians from other states. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ersuing year: president, Dr. G. W. Peckham, 


Milwankee; 
Kenosha; secretary, 
Pherson, Watertown; 
Lucas, Menominee. 
Mary A. Situ, Secretary. 


Library Clubs 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 
President: C. B. Roden, Chicago Public 


Library. 
Secretary: Miss E. G, Smith, John Crerar 
H. L. Leupp, John Crerar Li- 


vice-president, E. C. Thiers, 
Miss Maud R. Mac- 
treasurer, Miss Stella 


Library. 

Treasurer: 
brary. 

The regular meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held on Thursday evening, Feb. 14. 
The president, Mr. Roden, called the meeting 
to order. 

After preliminary announcements he in- 
troduced Mr. Henry E. Legler, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Mr. Legler explained that his subject, “A lit- 
tle catalog of lost books,” was an address with 
a “bookish flavor,” and would be in no way 
technical, and so it proved. Mr. Legler’s “lit- 
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tle catalog” consisted of titles of books men- 
tioned in literature, which he has been un- 
able to identify in any library catalog or trade 
list. In browsing about he has been attracted 
by many interesting old titles. He said that 
the book which interested our friend Samuel 
Pickwick would certainly interest us, that 
Frospero’s “Book of magic” would be a most 
valuable possession, that to know the title of 
Catherine de Medici’s poisoned book would 
more than satisfy an idle curiosity. His 
many other citations from “Middlemarch,” 
“The Newcomes,” “Quo Vadis.” “Vicar of 
Wakefield” and the works of Charles Lamb 
made a mcst entertaining list of unindentified 
titles, 

The subject was unique, and the address 
altogether delightful. Mr. Roden expressed 
to Mr. Legler the club’s appreciation and 
thanked him for a most enjoyable evening. 
The attendance was 42. 

ELLEN GARFIELD SMITH, 


HUDSON RIVER LIBRARY CLUB 

President: John C. Sickley, Adriance Me- 
morial Library, Poughkeepsie. 

Secretary: Miss Marion F. Dutcher, Pough- 
keepsie. 

Treasurer: 
Paltz. 

A meeting to organize an association for 
libraries in towns in the vicinity of the Hud- 
son River was held at the Adriance Memorial 
Library. Poughkeepsie, Jan. 30. Librarians 
were present from the New Paltz Normal 
School, Milton Library, Pleasant Valley Li- 
brary, Brewster Library, Field Library, Peeks- 
kill, Kingston City Library, and Yonkers 
Public Library, as well as the assistants in 
the Adriance Library. 

H. W. Magill, rol Pleasant Valley, was 
made temporary chairman. A proposed con- 
stitution was presented and adopted provis- 
icnally, and officers were elected as above, 
and also vice-president, Miss Helen M. Blod- 
gett, of Yonkers. An executive committee 
was chosen, consisting of the president and 
secretary, and Miss Louise Hinsdale, of 
Kingston, Mrs. Robert G. Hallock, of Mil- 
ton, and Mr. Magill. 

Some discussion of matters pertaining to 
library interests followed, and the name Hud- 
son River Library Club was selected. The 
club will meet in Yonkers on March 27. 

PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 

President: John J. Macfarlane, librarian, 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 

Secretary: Miss Edith Brinkmann, H. Jo- 
sephine Widener Branch, Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Miss Bertha S, Wetzell, Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 

The third meeting of the season of 1906- 
1907 was held on Monday evening, Feb. 11, 
1907, at the H. Josephine Widener Branch of 
the Free Library. Upon motion the reading 


Secretary. 


Miss Blanche B. Shelp, New 
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of the minutes of the last meeting was 
omitted. The president then introduced Pro- 
fessor Allen C. Thomas, librarian and profes- 
sor of history at Haverford College, who 
spoke on the “Charles Roberts collection of 
autographs,” which through the generosity of 
Mrs. Roberts is now owned by Haverford 
College. 

After giving a brief sketch of Mr. Roberts, 
Professor Thomas explained in some detail 
the system of classification and method of 
cataloging used in arranging this collection, 
which numbers about eight thousand auto- 
graph letters. Among others, the collection 
includes a complete set of autographs of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence ; 
autographs of the delegates to the Albany 
Convention of 1754; of the members of the 
Stamp Act Congress of 1765; of the Congress 
of 1775; of the signers of the Articles of Con- 
federation ; of the members of the Continental 
Congress; of the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States; of the generals of the 
American Revolution; of Presidents of the 
United States and their wives, cabinet offi- 
cers, etc. Autographs of all the monarchs of 
England from Henry vit. to Victoria, except 
those of Endward vi. and Mary t., are in- 
cluded, as are also those of most of the 
French kings from Louis xr. to Louis xvmt., 
of Napoleon, and of many French statesmen. 
Among the illustrious sovereigns of other 
countries whose autographs appear are Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, Charles v., Gustavus 
Adolphus and Frederick the Great. English 
roets from the time of Dryden to the present 
day are well represented in the collection, as 
well as the prose writers, novelists, states- 
men, scientists, and clergymen of both Eng- 
land and America, while many literarynames of 
Italy, France and Germany are included also. 

Autograph letters illustrating the value and 
interest of the collection were read by Pro- 
fessor Thomas in the course of his address, 
at the close of which a unanimous vote of 
thanks was tendered the speaker by the au- 
dience. 

Mr. Macfarlane then called the attention 
of those present to the announcement of the 
11th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club and the New Jersey Library Asso- 
ciation to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
March 15-16. The meeting was then ad- 
journed, and was followed by the usual re- 
ception and tea. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Thomas 
an exhibition of 35 representative autographs 
from the Charles Roberts collection, ranging 
from one signed by Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain to a letter written by Walt Whitman 
from Washington during our civil war, was 
displayed in the exhibition cases of the library, 
so that those present could examine them in 
detail. BrinKMANN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN TIER LIBRARY CLUB 
President: D. B. Tripp, Peck Memorial Li- 
brary, Marathon. 
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Secretary-treasurer: Miss Jennie Kennedy, 
Southworth Library, Dryden. 

The fourth annual meeting of the club was 
held in the Binghamton Public Library, Jan. 
23-24, 1907. Binghamton, Athens, Dryden; EI- 
mira, Marathon and Waverly were represented 
at this meeting, the total attendance counting 
18. Mr. W. R. Eastman, of Albany, was also 
present. Mrs. Kate Deane Andrew, librarian 
of the Steele Memorial Library, Elmira, pre- 
sided 

The Wednesday afternoon session was 
opened by Superintendent of Schools J. Ed- 
ward Banta, Binghamton, who extended a 
hearty welcome in behalf of the trustees. Mr. 
Banta then spoke on “Schools and the li- 
brary.” 

W. F. Seward, librarian of the Binghamton 
Public Library, spoke on “Advertising-news 
papers and the library.” He said that a li- 
brary could advertise by preparing lists to be 
sent to the Central Labor Unions and distrib- 
uted from that center, as well as by sending 
them to foremen of factories. These lists are 
then either posted in conspicuous places or 
distributed to the workmen. Items should be 
given to the newspapers daily, also frequent 
lists of new accessions. 

Mr. J. W. Livingston, of the Peck Memo- 
rial Library, Marathon, followed with an ex- 
cellent paper on “Book selection.” 

A short business meeting was held Thurs- 
day morning, when the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, D. B. 
Tripp, trustee of the Peck Memorial Library, 
Marathon ; vice-president, Miss Louise Ruck- 
teshler, Guernsey Memorial Library, Nor- 
wich; secretary and treasurer, Miss Jennie 
Kennedy, Southworth Library, Dryden. 

Miss Ursula K. Johnston, of the Bingham- 
ton Public Library, described the work done 
in the children’s room. The hope of the fu- 
ture she said lay in the children who should 
have, if nothing more, at least a corner with 
a few books which they might call their own. 
If even this were not possible, then the chil- 
dren’s story hour should be instituted. 

“Subject lists and bulletins” was opened for 
discussion by Miss Agnes M. Brown, of the 
Binghamton Public Library. 

At the round table, which concluded the 
meeting, the following topics were discussed: 
lecture course, book poe ay subjects for 
debates, reference work. . F. Sewarp. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

President: Miss Gratia A. Countryman, 
Public Library, Minneapolis. 

Secretary-treasurer: Miss Clara F. Bald- 
win, Minnesota Public Library Commission, 
St. Paul. 

Library extension was discussed at the 
meeting of the Twin City Library Club held 
— 5 at the tea rooms of Field, Schlick & 


The library club has taken an active inter- 
est in library extension work, and is working 
for its expansion. Senator V. L. Johnson, of 
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Center City, spoke highly in favor of the ex- 
tension work, saying it is of inestimable good 
and a lasting benefit to the state. Senator 
Sullivan, of Stillwater, Representative Tim- 
berlake, of Minneapolis, and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Eberhardt all spoke to the same effect, 
highly commending the plan and offering to 
support it. 

The officers of the club for this year were 
elected, as follows: president, Gratia Coun- 
tryman, librarian Minneapolis Public Library; 
vice-president, Warren Upham, secretary 
State Historical Society; secretary and treas- 
urer, Clara F, Baldwin, librarian State Public 
Library Commission; executive committee, 
Mrs. Katherine McK. Beals, of the St. Paul 
Public Library, and J. T. Gerould, of the 
State University Library. 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 

Two new students bite registered for the 
special course, Miss Susan K. Becker, grad- 
uate of Drexel Institute, 1903, and Miss Lydia 
A. Phillips, of the Illinois State Library 
School, September, 1oe5-December, 1906. 

Mr. Hopkins is giving a course of lectures 
on “The modern public library movement.” 
His object is to give the students some con- 
ception of the development of libraries since 
1876, and in a few words to show what the 
different libraries throughout the United 
States, including a few in Canada, stand for. 
This course is of special value, as it gives the 
students a glimpse into the wider field of 
library work. The children’s librarians are 
also attending these lectures. 

Courses in “Reference” and in “Business 
methods” have begun. In each of these 
courses much time is spent in working out 
practical problems. The lectures in “Business 
methods” include the following subjects: 
business letters, schedules, statistics, reports. 

Feb. 4 and 5 Mr. Gilbert D. Emerson gave 
two lectures on bookbinding. The class vis- 
ited the bindery of the library with Mr. 
Emerson, who explained the different steps in 
the binding of a book. 

The students are attending the monthly con- 
ferences of children’s librarians, where the 
various problems that the children’s librarian 
meets are discussed. 

Frances Jenkins Otcortt, Director. 
DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Miss Mary P. Farr, ’95, has been engaged 

to organize the public library of Zanesville, 
O. She will begin work March 3. 

Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, chief of circula- 
tion department of the New York Public Li- 
brary, spoke to the class on Feb. 6 on the 
subject of the administration of branch libra- 
ries. 

The students and staff of the library school 
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had the very great pleasure recently of seeing 
the private library and picture gallery of Mr. 
George C. Thomas, of the board of trustees 
A most delightful afternoon was spent among 
the books and pictures. Mr. Thomas’s col- 
lection is among the finest in the city. 

The library school students attended the 
binding round table discussion which was 
held Feb, 8 in connection with the binding 
exhibit lent by Mr. John Cotton Dana, and 
which proved to be a very successful one. 
Mr. Gilbert D. Emerson, binder for the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, led the discussion. 
Many questions were asked by the librarians 
present, which Mr. Emerson could answer 
from the practical binder’s point of view. His 
familiarity with the needs of public library 
binding made his replies of value to libra- 
rians. The discussion was most informal 

Miss Mary E. Kaighn, ‘os, has been en- 
gaged to organize the Lutheran Theological 
Library at Mt. Airy, Pa. The library will 
soon occupy its new building, which is called 
the Krzuth Memorial Library. Miss Agnes V 
P. Wright, ’05, will assist Miss Kaighn. 

Miss Helen M. Bunting, ‘98, who since her 
graduation has been in charge of the refer- 
ence department of the Free Library of Phil- 
adelphia, has been made librarian of the Le- 
high Avenue branch of the Free Library. 

Miss Edith F, Pancoast, ‘or, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Hill School, Potts- 
tewn, Pa. 

Auice B. Krorcer, Director. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION 

A number of applications have airealy been 
received for the Summer School, which will 
be in session from June 5 to July 17. The 
school will make no charge for instruction to 
those engaged in library work in New York 
state, but to others the fee will be $20 for the 
six weeks’ course. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, instructor in the New 
York State Library School, will have general 
charge of the Summer school, and will give 20 
lectures on dictionary cataloging, six on acces 
sion and shelf work, two on loan systenis, and 
three or four on principles of book selection 
for the small library and on aids in book 
selection. 

The selection and purchase of books will be 
treated of in nine other lectures: three by Mr. 
W. S. Biscoe on American and English trade 
bibliographies, two by Miss Martha T. 
Wheeler on publishers and how the New York 
State Library best books list is compiled, one 
by J. I. Wyer, Jr., on selection of reference 
books, and three by Miss Clara W. Hunt, su- 
perintendent of children’s work in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on the selection of books for children. 

Miss Jean Hawkins, sub-librarian in classi- 
fication, who is familiar with the classification 
of books for small libraries, will give 10 lec- 
tures on classification and two on book num- 
bers. Mr. Wyer will give six lectures on ref- 
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erence work, two on government documents, 
and two on book binding. Instruction in book 
mending will be given by Miss Rose Murray, 
of the Springfield, Mass., Public Library. 


Other lectures have been arranged for as 
follows: 

Rooms and fittings, Mr. W. R. Eastman, three 
lectures. 

Subject to be announced, Mr. A. L. Peck, 
two lectures. 

Library organization, Miss Marilla W. Free- 
man, five lectures. 

Administration of the small library, Miss Ma- 
rilla W. Freeman, three lectures. 

Essentials in library work with children, Miss 

Clara W. Hunt, one lecture. 

Seminars will be held for the discussion of 
practical questions and difficulties arising in 
small libraries. 

J. I. Wyer, Jr, Vice-director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The lectures of the past month have been 
by Mrs. F. W. Bursch, ’97, on “The making 
of a book;” J. C. Dana, on “Printing ;” Miss 
Frances L. Rathbone, ’03, on “Library ac- 
counts ;” Miss Clara W. Herbert, of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, on “The work for 
children in the large city library ;” Miss Sarah 
B. Askew, ’o4, on “The work of the organ- 
izer;” Miss Annie C. Moore, ’96, on “Book 
selection for children’s librarians,” two lec- 
tures. 

The field work of the spring vacation con- 
sists of a visit to New England libraries, cov- 
ering those of New Haven, Hartford, Spring- 
field, Boston (including Medford, Cambridge, 
Somerville, and Brookline), and Providence. 
The party will leave Brooklyn March 23, re- 
turning March 30. Headquarters at New 
Haven will be the Hotel Garde, at Boston 
the Hotel Nottingham, at Providence the Y. 
W. C. A. rooms. 

Changes in positions have occurred recently 
as follows: 

Miss Leslie Merritt, ‘oo and ‘or, has been 
engaged to reclassify the Madison (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Miss Sarah Ball, ’02, has been appointed 
head of a branch of the Newark Free Public 
Library. 

Miss Kathrine Rutherford, ’06, is tempor- 
arily engaged at the Osterhout Library, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Miss Clara C. Field, ’05, is organizing the 
Public Library of Oxnard, Cal. 

Mary W. PLumer, Director. 
SOUTHERN LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The course on administration was begun 
Feb. 1. This course, which cover 20 lectures 
given by Miss Anne Wallace, director, is es- 
pecially stressed in the work of the class, as 
the school makes a specialty with its gradu- 
ates of organization work in small libraries 
of the South. 

Miss Sara Manypenny, of Washington, D. 
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C., '06, has just been appointed to a position 
in the Catalogue Division of the Library of 
Congress. 

Miss Lila May Chapman, ’06, has completed 
the organization and cataloging of two new 
Carnegie libraries—Ensley and Gadsden, 
Ala.—and is now doing work in the library 
of Atlanta. Anne WaLtace, Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 

It has been definitely decided to hold a 
summer session in library science this year. 
There will be a six weeks’ course, beginning 
June 24 and ending Aug. 4. The school will 
be under the direction of Miss Mary L. Jones. 
A more complete announcement of the 


course will be made later. J. C. Rowe. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


The alumni lectures were given Feb. 4-9 
by Miss Alice S. Tyler, secretary of the 
Iowa Library Commission and president of 
the League of Library Commissions. The 
general subject was “Problems of the small 
library.” The special topics were: 

1. What constitutes a small library? Its 
limitations, its problems, and its advantages. 

2. Organization and reorganization. Sim- 
plifying the records. 

3. The library trustees and the library 
budget. 

4. Library hours and time schedule. 

5. Library housekeeping. Care of the 
building and equipment. 

6. Library extension through library com- 
missions. 

The course was furnished through the gen- 
erosity of the Illinois Library School Asso- 
ciation, and proved of practical benefit and 
an inspiration to the students. An abstract of 
the lectures is being published by the associa- 
tion for distribution to all former students of 
the Illinois school. 

The seniors are spending the month Feb. 11- 
March 11 in field work in the state. The pub- 
lic libraries of Bloomington, Danville, De- 
catur, Evanston, Galesburg, Jacksonville, 
Joliet, Oak Park and Rockford have granted 
the privilege of work at the loan desk, the 
reference desk and in the children’s room. 
Several seniors are specializing in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library. At the end of the 
month the class will meet in Chicago for the 
— library visit. 

r. F. W. Faxon, of the Boston Book Co.. 
pa... an informal talk on “Periodicals” to the 
juniors on Feb, 20. 

At the annual meeting of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association at Bloomington, Feb. 20- 
22, the Library School had a dinner and re- 
union at the Illinois Hotel, at which 19 were 
present. The plan of the Illinois Library 
School Association this year in appointing 
one member in each state to arouse interest 
in attending the state meeting, and to plan a 
reunion, is working very well. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


Renée B. Stern, ’98, has resigned as library 
supervisor for the Chicago Telephone Co. 

Georgetta Haven, B.L.S., ’oo, has returned 
from a two years’ absence abroad and is 
spending the winter in Florida. 

May L. Martin, B.L.S., ’or, has resigned as 
cataloger at the Cincinnati Young Men’s 
Mercantile Library to accept a position in 
the Cleveland Public Library. 

Mrs. Grace Goodale Keator, B.L.S., ’03, is 
now living at Empire, Canal Zone, Panama. 

Willia K. Garver, B.L.S., ’03, is organizer 
and librarian of the La Salle (Ill.) Public 
Library. 

Julia Wright Merrill, B.L.S., ’03, has re- 
turned to the Cincinnati Public Library as 
cataloger. 

Margaret A. Gramesley, B.L.S., ’04, has 
been appointed assistant in the Ohio State 
Library. 

Fan E. Miller, ’02-’03, has resigned as li- 
brarian of Adams Memorial Library, 
Wheaton, II. 

Marcia B. Clay, B.L.S., ’05, has resigned 
as cataloger at the University of Illinois, on 
account of ill health. 

Christina Denny, ’04-’05, is reviser of ju- 
nior cataloging in the Illinois State Library 
School. 

Elizabeth Forrest, B.L.S., ’06, is organizing 
the public library at Tipton, Ia. 

Lily Gray, B.L.S., ’06, has been appointed 
cataloger in the office of the Spokesman- 
Review, at Spokane, Wash. 

Susan Wright Steddom, ’o5-’06, died on 
Jan. 6. 

Florence Hayes, of the present junior class, 
left in February to become assistant in the 
Library of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Ia. 

KATHERINE L. Suarp, Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The practice work in the Public Library 
has been shifted to the new Hough branch, 
to give the students the experience in the 
preparation, opening, and subsequent busy 
work incidental to a new building. For sev- 
eral weeks they will be scheduled for evening 
work. Both the adult and children’s exercises 
at the opening of the branch were also at- 
tended by the students. 

On Jan. 22, the evening before the public 
opening, Mr. and Mrs. Brett and Miss East- 
man gave a reception in the Hough building 
to the library staff and the Library School. 
The trustees of the library and their wives as- 
sisted in receiving, and the staff of the branch 
acted as hostesses on the floor. 

On Jan. 12, the regular class spent a pleas- 
ant evening at the home of Miss Barden. A 
mock examination afforded a great deal of 
amusement, the climax to which came in the 
announcement that the ingenious answers to 
stch questions as Define a library visit; 
Where would you look to find the spare mo- 
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ments of a library school student? Name the 
uses of red ink, etc., will furnish material for 
the university annual, for which the committee 
was duly grateful. 

The week of Jan. 28 was given up to the 
writing of the midyear’s examinations. 

With the first week of the second semester 
the following subjects are begun: subject 
headings, given by Miss Whittlesey; bibliog- 
raphy, general and special, by Mr. Williams; 
children’s work, Miss Power and Miss Bur- 
nite; book numbers, Miss Evans. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler, secretary of the Iowa 
Library Commission, gave a course of six lec- 
tures during the week of Feb. 11, on the or- 
ganization and administration of small libra- 
ries. The students are working on an inter- 
esting practical problem in the organization of 
a small library in the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, of which the Cleveland Public Library is 
to have charge, and which will include a pub- 
lic neighborhood station and a Y. W. C. A. 
library. Beginning with the floor plans, they 
will also work on the furnishing and equip- 
ment for the library and the selection of the 
books. The advantage of a real over a theo- 
retical problem is very noticeable in class dis- 
cussions. 

On Saturday, Feb. 9, Miss Henry enter- 
tained the class at her home, and on Feb. 14 
Miss Whittlesey gave a valentine tea in honor 
of Miss Tyler to about sixty library school 
and library guests. Ww. H. Brett, Dean. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The first semester of the Wisconsin Library 
School ended Jan. 30, 1907, and the following 
day marked the beginning of the second 
semester, when the students left for their 
several laboratory appointments in the libra- 
ries co-operating with the school. The work 
of the first semester was devoted largely to 
technical lectures, and the laboratory months 
are designed to give opportunity to work out 
in actual practice the theories discussed in 
lectures and seminaries, and the problems 
arising in the class-room. The _ busiest 
months of the library year are chosen for this 
work, as it is the season that will afford the 
best experience. 

The students had been anticipating this pe- 
riod of practical work for many weeks, and 
took hold of it in the true spirit of library 
assistants. They have been most cordially 
received by the libraries and made to feel 
that they were useful. It is planned that each 
student shall work in two different libraries, 
that the experience gained may be as varied 
as possible. Each appointment covers four 
weeks, and Feb. 28 is scheduled as the day for 
journeying from the first to the second labor- 
atory. Details in connection with the ap- 
pointments, as boarding places, baggage, etc., 
were carefully considered, not only on ac- 
count of the welfare of the students, but be- 
cause of the opportunity afforded for business 
training. Each student, as a reference prob- 
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lem, handed in a complete itinerary of her 
journeys, worked out from railroad time- 
tables. As the school pays the travelling ex- 
penses, blanks for expenses were distributed, 
which will be returned to the office for audit- 
ing after each trip. 

The laboratory work is in direct charge 
of the local librarian, while the faculty of the 
school has a general oversight of the work, 
visiting each library several times while the 
stvdents are stationed there. The student is 
received on the footing of an assistant, and 
is given an actval place on the schedule and 
a real share in the work of the library. The 
day’s work is from seven and a half to eight 
hours, with one free half day each week. 

That the class-room and laboratory work 
may be closely correlated, blanks for ob- 
servation and record were given each stu- 
dent; these are to be filled out during the 
month spent in each library, and used as the 
basis of seminary discussion on the resump- 
tion of cless work. There are seven of these 
blanks, and the subjects covered are: refer- 
ence work, cataloging and classification, loan, 
furniture and fittings, accessions, including 
serials, gifts, etc., book-selection, and the so- 
cial conditions of the city and library exten- 
sion. 

To the original list of nine co-operating li- 
braries, two others, those of Marinette and 
Ripon, have been added; both asked for stu- 
dent help, which was granted, as both were 
doing work that would give excellent experi- 
ence to a student. At Neenah, two of the 
students ere reorganizing the high school li- 
brary, ready for its quarters in the new high 
scheol building. The public libraries of Ap- 
pleton, Baraboo, Beloit, Madison, Menasha, 
Neeneh, Oshkosh, Portage and Watertown 
are the regular co-operating libraries. 

Special lectures have been given by Dr. 
Richard T. Ely and Professor Dana C. Munro, 
of the University of Wisconsin, on the bib- 
liographies of their respective specialties, po- 
litical economy and medieval history. Mr. 
Walter Smith, librarian of the University of 
Wisconsin, lectured twice on foreign encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries. Dr. Charles Mc- 
Carthy appeared before the class to discuss 
legislative reference work, and its possibili- 
ties; Mr. Frank A. Hutchins gave two talks 
on library extension, and Mrs. Wm. F. Allen 
told the class of the life and work of her sis- 
ter, Jane Andrews. 

The social side of life has not been neg- 
lected, even with a full curriculum. There 
have been various “at homes” by the faculty, 
and a delightful Christmas party given by two 
members of the class. Dr. and Mrs. Thwaites 
included the class in their invitation to the 
party that they give annually to the library 
workers in Madison. 

Mary Emocenet HAZELTINE, 
Preceptor. 

The “Announcement for 1907” of the school 

has been recently published. 
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Reviews 


Brown, James Duff. A manual of practical 
bibliography. London, Routledge; N. Y., 
Dutton, [1906.]  7+175 p. 8°, 2/6; 75 ¢. 
Mr. Brown takes the Rev. Thomas Frog- 

nall Dibdin too seriously. The reverend gen- 

tleman, it is true, was not interested in that 
branch of bibliography which interests Mr. 

Brown, but that was not his fault. The popu- 

lar clamor for bibliographica! instruction is of 

more recent date. 

One cannot but regret, therefore, Mr. 
Brown’s reference to rarity as at once the 
watchword of old-fashioned bibliography and 
the bogey of modern librarianship, whatever 
that may mean, and the observation that it is 
easier to get a fairly accurate printed descrip- 
tion of an old book than of a new one. Such 
remarks are pithy and sententious, but they 
are misleading. Mr. Brown’s own treatment 
of the subject shows this. 

After dividing bibliographical works into 
two main classes, the historical and the prac- 
tical, he goes on to describe in some detail the 
former class, the history of the title-page, the 
colophon, the chronogram, etc., etc. And 
even in the discussion of the description of 
modern books he seems more impressed with 
the importance of an exact scientific record 
than by the desirability of adapting biblio- 
graphical information to popular use. We 
are glad to see this. Historical bibliography 
is of fundamental importance, but we should 
like to see that fact admitted with better 
grace. 

If Mr. Brown is inconsistent in his attitude 
toward historical bibliography, he is not only 
inconsistent but puzzling in his attitude to- 
ward practical or subject bibliography. “So 
far as subject matter is concerned,” he says, 
“it is essential that all books should be 
treated alike, whether they are rare Bibles 
of the 15th century or comparatively value- 
less text-books of the 20th century.” And in 
another place he goes so far as to recommend 
that catalogs be made a means not only of 
bibliographical instruction but also of histori- 
cal, literary and biographical information. In 
fine, the ideal bibliography, according to him, 
is one which will answer any question which 
may be put to it. All this savors strongly of 
the teaching of Gabriel Peignot, but there has 
been some differentiation of the sciences since 
Peignot’s time, and some progress in bib- 
liography, especially in practical bibliog- 
raphy. 

The problems of practical bibliography re- 
quire separate consideration. It aims neither 
ai comprehensiveness nor exactness, as his- 
torical bibliography does, but at the descrip- 
tion of selected classes of books in the inter- 
ests of distinct classes of readers. It finds it 
advisable, therefore, as Mr. Brown allows, to 
look very closely into the purpose of a bib- 
liegraphy, and the subject it proposes to 
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chronicle and display, before a style of ar- 
rangement is adopted. It might have been 
added that this was also necessary before 
adopting any particular form of book descrip- 
tion. 

To conclude, then, instead of chapters on 
title-pages and colophons, place of publica- 
tion, dates and chronograms, pagination, sig- 
natures, sizes and collation, compilation of 
bibliographies and catalogs, rules and ex- 
amples for book description, guides and aids 
to books and their description, we should 
like to have seen chapters on the various 
branches of practical bibliography, the more 
useful literature of each, and the aims and 
methods peculiar to each. We should partic- 
ularly like to have seen a compendious discus- 
sion of the different forms of bibliographicai 
activity carried on by libraries. 

But perhaps Mr. Brown has said all that he 
has to say on the bibliographical work of li- 
braries in his “Manual of library economy,” 
and he may have another work in store for us 
on some of these other aspects of practical 
bibliogrz phy. W. D. J. 


Greve, H. E. Openhare leesmusea en volks- 
bibliotheken. Amsterdam, Maas & Van 
Suchtelen, 1906. 384 p. 8°. 

The author of this volume is an officer in 
the library of the lower house of the States- 
General of Holland, who has been a close 
student of the organization and work of pop- 
ular libraries not only in his own country, but 
in the other important countries of the world. 

This study has convinced him that in the 
organization and efficiency of her public li- 
braries the Netherlands is far behind other 
countries, and that this backwardness is 
chiefly due to the fact that his countrymen 
are generally ignorant of the rapid develop- 
ment, liberal financial support, manifold ac- 
tivities and acknowledged place in the system 
of public education, which mark the public 
library to some extent in Germany and France, 
to a somewhat greater extent in Great Britain, 
and most of all in the United States. The 
purpose of this work, then, is to inform the 
Dutch people as to what is being done for and 
through libraries in other countries, that they 
may be stimulated to do more themselves. 

The subject is considered under three broad 
aspects: The socio-pedagogical, the technical 
or administrative, and the financial. ‘The lat- 
ter chapter is chiefly a description of the dif- 
ferent sources from which library funds ac- 
crue in different countries and a tabulation 
and comparison of budgets. The author’s 
reading has been very wide, not always up to 
date, and his sense of proportion and values 
in comparing and discussing American facts 
and figures is sometimes odd. 

In a series of appendices are printed the 
following typical library laws, which indicate 
how largely the United States have been 
drawn vpon for example and _ illustration: 
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New York state school district law of 1835; 
French school library law 1862; New York, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut state li- 
brary laws; Iowa library commission law 
An extensive bibliography and a detailed in- 
dex are added. 7. 


Liprary oF Concress. A, L. A. portrait in- 
dex: index to portraits contained in printed 
books and periodicals; compiled with the 
co-operation of many librarians and others 
for the Publishing Board of the American 
Library Association; edited by William 
Coolidge Lane, librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Nina E. Browne, secretary A. 
L. A. Publishing Board. Washington, Gov. 
Print. Office, 1906. 64+4-1+-1601 p. 8°, $3. 
This ponderous volume, prepared and ed- 

ited under the direction and at the expense of 
the Publishing Board of the American Li- 
brary Association, has been printed by_ the 
United States Government and is issued by 
the Library of Congress. It is in no case for 
free distribution, but the entirely nominal 
price of $3 has been placed upon it, and copies 
are procurable only from the Superintendent 
of Documents, to whom all orders should be 
sent, accompanied preferably by a money or- 
der. 

The ‘dea underlying the inception of the 
work now brought to fruition was broached 
to the American Library Association as early 
as 1888, and a tentative report thercon was 
presented by Mr. R. R. Bowker at the St. 
Louis meeting in 1889. It was in 1896 that 
the Publishing Board announced its intention 
of beginning work upon an index of por- 
traits, and the collection of material was be- 
gun in 1897. Within two years 30,000 cards 
had been prepared and editorial work upon 
them was begun. The accumulation increased 
rapidly during the succeeding years, and it 
was the intention of the Publishing Board 
that printing should begin about the end of 
the year 1904. At this moment an offer was 
made by the Librarian of Congress to issue 
the work under the auspices of the national 
library. This generous offer was most timely. 
It relieved the Publishing Board of all anx- 
iety concerning the financial burden of me- 
chanical production, and permitted concentra- 
tion more definitely upon the editorial prep- 
aration of the work. It was, indeed, no small 
task to collate and unify the 115,000 cards 
which had been brought together from va- 
rious co-operating hands, upon which one 
member of the staff spent seven years of un- 
remitting labor. The history of the under- 

taking, its scope, purpose and arrangements 
are told in an exceedingly lucid preface con- 
tributed by Mr. Lane, the responsible editor, 
and no digest of what he writes would be 
able to take the place of his text, which is 
earnestly commended to the careful scrutiny 
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of every person interested in portrait illus- 
tration. It seenis timely, however, in this re- 
view to bring out a few concrete facts, in or- 
der to demonstrate what the volume is and 
what it does not profess to be. 
About 1581 works, representing some 6216 
volumes, have been indexed for the por- 
traits contained in them, and with certain ex- 
ceptions, as noted, every portrait has been 
listed. An alphabetic catalog of these works 
is given (pp. xi-Ixxiv) as a key to the vol- 
ume, and in addition to this list, which in- 
cludes only those books, magazines, etc., from 
which a record of five or more portraits was 
taken, numerous other portraits have been 
given a place in situ, from works containing 
less than five portraits. The editors recognize 
the unequal vajue of the volumes that have 
been indexed. This was partly due to the 
conditions presented by voluntary collaboration 
and partly to a desire to cater to the needs 
of the ever-growing number of smaller li- 
braries with limited collections. It is on this 
account that portraits in magazines have been 
so largely noted. An asterisk against an en- 
try indicates some form of photographic re- 
production. This, which seems at first view 
to be so very important, is really of doubtful 
value. The reviewer has known of photo- 
graphic reproductions of painted portraits 
which gave results in half-tone that greatly 
misinterpreted the original painting. Pho- 
tographers as well as engravers have had “a 
strife with nature to outdo the life.” 
About 120,000 portraits, representative of 
between 35,000 and 45,000 subjects, are re- 
corded in the “Index.” Mr. Lane says: “The 
‘Index’ makes no attempt to estimate or com- 
pare the value of portraits, to pronounce upon 
their authenticity, or to present any further 
information in regard to them than is plainly 
given in the book in which they are repro- 
duced.” And again: “Critical accounts of 
the portraits of historical personages and of 
the several reproductions of those portraits 
are greatly to be desired, but form no part of 
the objects of this book. Such critical ac- 
counts, when known to the editors, are men- 
tioned in notes, but in this respect our work 
is doubtless far from complete. Our main 
object has been to enable librarians, authors, 
students, publishers, and editors to turn di- 
rectly to portraits which would otherwise be 
found with difficulty or might elude their 
search altogether.” This statement rightly 
disarms criticism of the editors, but does not 
relieve a reviewer from the duty of signalling 
a warning. The whole subject of historical 
portraiture is as yet in tremendous confusion. 
Great numbers of spurious portraits exist in 
public galleries and private collections. They 
include such as were painted with a deliberate 
intention to deceive, as well as those which 
have been misnamed on account of insuffi- 
cient evidence or uncritical judgment. When 
criticism is applied to engraved portraits the 
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mess becomes an infinite tangle of stunning 
ludicrousness. Not only is a spurious por- 

trait engraved and included in a serious his- 
torical work, but real portraits are meta- 
morphosed into mediocrity. Engraved por- 
traits are re-engraved ad infinitum, until the 
last interpretation reveals the original picture 
with as little hope of finding it as discovering 
the north star in south latitude. It has re- 
quired at least two special works, those of 
Sir Lionel Cust and J. J. Foster, to examine 
critically the true portraits of Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots. Of course no attempt can be 
made here to enter into this most intricate 
subject, worthy of many volumes of space, 
beyond pointing to a few definite examples. 
There are no genuine portraits of Jacques 
Cartier, Samuel de Champlain, Sieur de 
Monts, Henry Hudson, Governor Thomas 
Dongan and Philip Freneau among American 
subjects. A real portrait of John Hampden 
is unknown. Catherine of Aragon, described 
as by Holbein, is probably a likeness of Mar- 
garet Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas More. 
The portrait of Robert Bruce, King of Scot- 
land, engraved after George Jameson, is an 
imaginary picture painted about 300 years 
after the death of the subject. Sir William 
Wallace, with a tartan scarf and a brooch in- 
scribed “Libertas,” is also spurious. The 
portrait by Rembrandt, called Countess of 
Desmond, is probably only a portrait of the 
artist’s mother. The portrait by Lely, in- 
dexed under Henry Jermyn, 3d earl of St. 
Albans, and under Lord Clifford of Chud- 
leigh, are both the same, but only a portrait 
of the latter (see Athenctum, March 11, 
1893). 

The object in stating these facts is to call 
a halt to the credulity of those who may be 
likely to use the “Index” without judgment. 
The reviewer believes this warning is war- 
ranted by the utter gullibility of publishers, 
and in particular those who supervise the il- 
lustrating of historical works. Just now 
there is a slight upward trend toward truth in 
this field, but the reviewer’s large experience 
entitles him to aver that sinning in this matter 
has not yet given way largely to repentance. 
A certain well-known editor asked one of his 
contributors to insert in his “copy” the given 
name of one of Washington’s aides. The an- 
swer he got was: “Call him John, and nobody 
will be able to dispute it.” That is too often 
the attitude assumed by publishers of to-day 
when selecting portraits. 

The A. L. A. Portrait Index is neatly 
printed. Subject-entries appear in boldface 
letter; the leading between entries is excel- 
lent ; the method of co- -ordinating the matter 
and the choice of abbreviations are adequate 
and succinct. The pages are very pleasing to 
the eye. The work is what it professes to be, 
and has reached consummation in a manner 
creditable to editors, associates and printers. 
Victor Huco Pattsirts. 
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Library Economy and bistoryp 


GENERAL 


The Bulletin of the Association des Biblio- 
thécaires Frangais announces its program in 
its first number (January-February, 1907) as 
follows: “It will endeavor to become the nat- 
ural means of communication between libra- 
rians, and to that end will receive with the 
keenest interest the communications and ar- 
ticles that our colleagues are good enough to 
send, whether these are members of the asso- 
ciation or not. It will publish studies cn pro- 
fessional questions in library cconomy and 
biblicgraphy, and will thus, we hope, help to 
bring about the success of reforms that are 
undertaken. It will endeavor to give all the 
news concerning libraries . . . and librarians.” 
This program is carried out in the first num- 
ber in a series of interesting articles on 
French library conditions, largely reports or 
the answers to questionnaires. The constitu- 
tion and list of members of the association are 
given. The Bulletin is to be published bi- 
monthly, and the subscription to foreign coun- 
tries is seven francs. Membership in the as- 
sociation is five francs. The association is 
to be congratulated on the early establishment 
of an official organ. 


Cacnat, M.R. Les bibliothéques municipales 
dans l’empire romain. Paris, Klinsieck, 


1906. 30 p. 4°. 
Reprinted from the Memoires de ’ Academie 
des Inscriptions, v. 38, pt. 1. 


Ceska Osveta for December has a lettet 
from Dr. F. Pastrrek, president of the Svaz 
Osvétovy, an association for the promotion 
of popular culture in Bohemian countries, ad- 
dressed to the Bohemian diet. Its object is 
to arovse interest in favor of free libraries, 
and to urge the establishment of a library 
rate of cne heller in the crown of the state 
rate. There is an account of the Library Sec- 
tion of the Svaz Csvétovy, whose official or- 
gan the periodical is. The January number 
gives the text of the proposed public library 
bill. February has “A plea for supporting li- 
braries by books,” by J. Pelikan; “Free libra- 
ries in Denmark,” and an illustrated article, 
by L. J. Zivny, on “Public libraries in Lon- 
don.” The first meeting of Bohemian libra- 
rians will be held at Prague, June 28-30. 


Fasretti, Ettore. Le biblioteche popolari e 
lesperimerto di Milano. (Jn Nuova Antol- 
ogia, Jan. 1, 1907, p. 126-134.) 

An interesting account of the work of the 
Societa Uminitaria in establishing public li- 
braries in Milan. The work was begun in 
November, 1903. At the end of 1905 the sum 
of 25,000 volumes in the libraries and 79,005 
issued for home use shows the advance that 
has been made. Workmen make up 46 per 
cent. of the users. 
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Freip, Walter Taylor. The public library and 
the children. (Jn Dial, Feb. 1, p. 67-60.) 


The Inprana P. L. Commission Occurrent 
for February contains, besides the news notes 
of Indiana libraries, a number of brief ar- 
ticles. The first of these is “Something for 
nothing,” by W. M. Hepburn. 


An Leabharian (The Library), the organ of 
Cumann na Leabharlan (The Library Asso- 
ciation) it is hoped will soon be made quar- 
terly. This Irish addition to the library pe- 
riodicals was begun in January, 1905, and 
numbers were issued also in June, 1905 and in 
April, 1906. It is sent free to all members of 
the association. Alternate articles are in Eng- 
lish and in Irish, but notes, reviews, ete., in 
English. The first number gave an account 
of the objects of the Cumann, which are 
those of most library associations, together 
with the constitution. General articles of in- 
terest make up a most interesting periodical 
of 78 pages. An account of the Public Li- 
braries Acts of 1855, 1804 and 1902, begun in 
this number, is ended in no. 2. No. 3 begins 
volume 2, and contains the first annual report 
of the Library Association. 

The Library Assistant for February ap- 
pears with a new cover design, the work of 
Mr. G. H. McCall, librarian of the Limchouse 
Public Library. The number contains an ar- 
ticle on “The present condition of library 'eg- 
islation” (in Great Britain), by James D. 
Young. 

The Vermont L,. Commission Bulletin for 
December contains an article on “Boards of 
library trustees,” by Miss Edith E. Clarke, 
notes on some recent books for children, and 
further notes 

The Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for 
February has an article on early Turkish 
books by Gothold Weil, and an account of 
the low German literature collection of the 
Greifswald University Library, by Fritz Mil- 
kan. 

Waoptin, Horace G. Library employment: 
its many requirements. (/n Boston Post, 
Feb. 17, 1907.) 

LOCAL 


Aberdeen, N. C. Page Memorial L. The 
library, which was formally dedicated on Jan. 
26, was opened to the public Feb. 2. The 
building is of artificial stone, with red tiled 
roof. The inside finish ts old English, and 
all the fittings and furnishings are of the same 
general style. The interior is most harmo- 
nious and attractive. 

Aberdeen is perhaps the smallest town in 
the state to have a free public library. 

Aberdeen, Wash. Ata fully attended meet- 
ing of the city council on Jan. 30, the pre- 
vious action of the council in pledging $1500 
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yearly towards the support of a library, for 
which Mr. Carnegie had offered $15,000, was 
rescinded. A committee was appointed to 
obtain the ideas of the citizens as to the feas- 
ibility of erecting a public library by popular 
subscription. This committee consists of 
Mayor France, and Councilmen Sherwood and 
Hood. 

Mayor France, however, not only believes 
that Mr. Carnegie’s offer of $15,000 for the 
establishment of a free library should be ac- 
cepted, but has offered to give his entire sal- 
ary to its support in case the city council de- 
cides to accept the offer. As Mr. France’s 
term of office will last for two years, this 
would mean the sum of $1000 for the pur- 
chase of books, according to his wish in the 
matter. 

Mr. Frznee hopes for the acceptance of the 
Carnegie offer, but in case of its final rejec- 
tion he will give $1250 toward the sum neces- 
sary for a building. 


Auburn, N. Y. Seymour L. Assoc. (29th 
rpt., 1906; in local press.) Added 1025; total 
20,219. Issued, home use 46,733. New regis- 
tration 865 (343 children); total 4039. 

“Even the smallest libraries nowadays print 
the annval reports of the president, treasurer 
and librarian, judging rightly that the adver- 
tisement gained and public interest created 
by their distribution among business men and 
leading people of the community much more 
than repay the cost of publication. Our li- 
brary needs advertising. Thousands of our 
citizens have never even entered its doors. 
A public institution must have general public 
interest and support or it will never succeed. 
I would most earnestly urge that the greater 
part of the reports of 1006 be printed in a 
neat pamphlet and distributed as generally 
as possible throughout the city.” 


Bangor (Me.) P. L. (24th rpt., 1906; in 
local press.) Added 2768; total 59,328. Is- 
sued, home use 80,830; reading room use 
17,562. Registration 4260. 

“The new room for the use of children 
was opened Sept. 17, and has proved a great 
success. The crowded condition of the main 
delivery room during certain hours has been 
greatly relieved and people can now use the 
tables in the reading room at all hours of 
the day. As it seemed inadvisable to fix an 
age limit, the dividing line has been drawn 
between the grammar and high schools. All 
pupils below the high school obtain their 
books both for home use and reading room 
in this department, while those from the high 
school go to the main delivery room.” 

The long legal battle between the city of 
Bangor and representatives of the Hayford 
estate for possession of the lot in Hammond 
street, condemned by the municipal officers 
for a library site—a legal battle involving 
oceans of litigation, and which has extended 
since March, 1905 — has at last terminated in 
favor of the city. In a rescript received in 
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Bangor the law court denies the petition of 
the Hayford attorneys for a writ of certiorari, 
and in so doing holds that the plaintiff’s as- 
signments of error are not sufficient in law 
to defeat the proceedings of the respondents 
— in other words, the condemnation proceed- 
ings have been sustained and declared legal 
by the highest tribunal in the state. The lot 
now passes into the final possession of the 
city, so to remain for all time. 


Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt F. L. (a2tst 
rpt., 1006.) Added 10,626; total 298,448. Is- 
sued, home use 586,840 (fict. 76 per cent.) ; 
ref, use 98,463. New registration 13,327; stu- 
dents’ cards 2750: cards in force 38,317. Re- 
ceipts not given; expenses $58,751.16 (salaries 
$28.092.41; books $10,902.94; periodicals 
$1888.95 : binding $3202.23 ; coal $1543.83; light 
$2654.73). 

That the library is appreciated is seen by 
the replacement lists, which show that —al- 
though the borrowers are reasonably careful 
of books — the library is discarding 100 books 
a day, of which about half are replaced. The 
borrowers include about one out of every 
II persons above 10 years of age in the city. 
The decrease in circulation during the past 
year is attributed partly to the oppressive 
summer weather and partly to the eager de- 
sire of the people for the very latest books, 
even the books of the week. Yet the books on 
selected subjects of a serious nature, placed in 
the delivery room showcase, show an increase 
in use over corresponding months of 1905 in 
each class. Hence it is felt that “though we 
have not had the desired increase in circula- 
tion, we are accomplishing important results 
in the way of training many of our borrow- 
ers.” The sending of books to the public 
schools has been disappointing in not fixing 
the reading habit in more of the young peo- 
ple; on the other hand, the work with Sunday 
schools has been very encouraging, as shown 
by the increasing demand for books and many 
appreciative expressions received. 206 books 
in raised type have been sent to blind persons 
throughout the state in co-operation wiih the 
State Library Commission. 

Of the seven branches and five stations it is 
said: “Our purpose has always been to com- 
bine in our branch libraries the advantages of 
independent collections of books and of the 
integration of these collections of books into 
one complete system. We have tried to place 
the custodians in positions of such responsibil- 
ity that they would have the decision of all 
questions of detail, while large problems of 
policy should be determined after conference 
with the librarian.” Extracts are given from 
reports of each of these custodians, to show 
the constantly increasing use of the branches 
and stations. In addition, books have been 
sent to 81 institutions, such as public schools, 
pelice and fire stations, Sunday-schools, char- 
itable institutions, etc. The number of books 
missing amounted to one in every 9260 cir- 
culated. 
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“The library has no greater need than an 
addition to the central building. The present 
structure, erected in 1882-4 . . . does not con- 
tain features which... would be included 
by any architect now planning such a struc- 
ture. The present central library may still 
be used if an additional building be erected 
either tc the east or west, but it is far too 
small for our present needs.” 

A full account of Mr. Carnegie’s gift of 
$500,000 for branches is given. 

The report as a whole is unusually inter- 
esting reading, especially in its consideration 
of the aims and policy of a free public library. 


Boston Athenaum L. (Rpt. 1906.) Added 
4479; total 226,489. Issued, home use 42,065. 
There were 800 shares in use in 1906, as 
against 803 in 1905, and 721 non-proprietors 
had the right to use the library. The expen- 
diture for books, periodicals and newspapers 
was $11,122.58, for binding of periodicals and 
books bought unbound $645.20, and for re- 
binding old books and newspapers, including 
expenses of repairing department, $1483.51. 
Regarding this last Mr. Bolton says: 

“The problem of rebinding does not involve 
the expenditure of money only. The funds 
are sufficient for all reasonable demands in 
this department of work. It is not simply a 
question of routine labor, although the work, 
if done systematically, requires much check- 
ing, recording, and pasting of labels, that 
proper and accurate record may be preserved 
while books are at the binder’s and on their 
return. The vital points are the available in- 
ner margin and the quality of paper, the paper 
frequently being so fragile that it crumbles 
under the process of rebinding. Some of our 
rarest books have been rendered nearly worth- 
less by such frequent rebinding that the inner 
margin has been entirely consumed by the en- 
croaching threads.” 

The record of gifts shows a number of val- 
uable additions to the library. Mr. Charles 
A. Cummings’s bequest of $10,000 as a fund, 
the income of which is to be used for the 
purchase of architectural books and photo- 
graphs, has been received. 

The centennial of the incorporation of the 
Boston Atheneum fell on Feb. 13, and the 
trustees are preparing a volume on the Athe- 
nzt:m, to commemorate the event. 


Bridgeport (Ct.) P. L. The library has 
been having an exhibit of Japanese prints, 
grouped to show the progress of Japanese art 
from the early masters to comparatively mod- 
ern times. 


Brown University. John Carter Brown L. 
The library has just purchased the second 
known copy of “The libretto” (1504), the ac- 
count of the third voyage of Columbus. The 
other copy is in the San Marco Library, 
Venice, and lacks the title-page, which this 
copy has. 
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California State L. (Bien. rpt.— period 
ending June 30, 1906.) Added, two years, 
17.083 (main library 8047, travelling libraries 
8486, bocks for blind 50) ; total 147,939. Re- 
ceipts, two years, $86,336.13; expenses $84,- 
049.24 (salaries $32,185.40, books $22,648.71, 
periodicals $2508.47, printing and _ binding 
$7922.65). During 1906 the borrowing priv- 
ilege, heretofore confined in effect to resi- 
dents of Sacramento, has been extended by 
a change in the regulations, so that now any 
resident of the state may borrow books upon 
application through a local library, a state 
travelling library, a registered study club, of 
a superior judge, or, where these are lacking, 
through a Wells Fargo express agent. This 
work has not been in operation long enough 
to determine either its advantages or its prob- 
lems. 

The sociological department, established in 
December, 1904, aims to bring about a close 
correlation of the library with the entire pub- 
lic life of the state. In particular, much prac- 
tical aid and information is given to com- 
mittees and members of the legislature and to 
other state officers; the department is, how- 
ever, at the service of any other person desir- 
ing to make use of it. 

There are now 225 travelling libraries in use, 
circulating 11,250 v.; the service is free to any 
coramunity lacking a public library, the state 
even paying transportation both ways. 201 
communities have formed associations for the 
purpose of borrowing these libraries, and in 
many cases an impetus toward a local library 
has thus been given. The circulation of books 
for the blind began in June, 1905; the bor- 
rewers now number 169, scattered throughout 
the state. 

The distribution of study club libraries is 
temporarily suspended, owing to the fact that 
during alterations upon the capitol the bulk 
of the library’s books are stored outside in 
rented quarters. All work with the public has 
been abandoned except that of the extension, 
law and sociological, and California historical 
departments. The work of the staff is being 
carried on in Maple Hall, Sixth street, near 
K. “When alterations are completed” the li- 
brary will lose some of its former rooms, but 
will gain the new rooms over the senate and 
assembly chambers. The library sustained no 
less from the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire; its contents have, however, increased in 
value as a result, and a fireproof building for 
their protection is strongly urged. 


Cambridge (Mass.) P. L. A Longfellow 
centenary exhibition has been held recently, 
at which were shown not only the library’s 
fine collection of books, etc., by or relating to 
the poet, but many treasures lent for the oc- 
casion. 

Cedar Rapids (Ia.) F. P. L. A beautiful 
stained glass window in memory of Mrs. C. 
D. Van Vechten was formally presented to 
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the library Feb. 4, with appropriate exercises. 
The window was given to the library by the 
friends of Mrs. Van Vechten in memory of 
her work in the interests of a free public li- 
brary for this city. 

She was the president of the library board 
from the time it was formed until] her death, 
and it was due to her initial efforts that the 
Carnegie library was secured. 

The window was designed and made by the 
firm of J. & R. Lamb. 


Charlotte, N. C. Carnegie L. (Rpt., 1906; 
in local press.) Added 765; total soso. Is- 
sued, home use 36,120. New registration 600; 
total registration 3853. Reference room at- 
tendance 22,188. 

Mrs. Ross’s report shows a great deai ac- 
complished with small resources. 

“The librarian reports with pride that dur- 
ing the life of the library, with a circulation 
of 131,276 volumes, only five books have been 
unaccounted for. This satisfactory result was 
not accomplished without effort.” 

It has been decided to keep the library open 
until 10 p.m. 


Chicago, Ill. John Crerar L. (12th rpt.. 
1006.) Added 54,460, of which 3187 were 
gifts; total 197,440. Calls for books 75,386, 
or a daily average of 241, an increase of 12 
per cent. Estimated total use of library 308,- 
ooo v. and periodicals. The large number of 
accessions is due to the acquisition on Feb. 7, 
1006, by purchase, of the medical department 
of the Newberry Library, which has been es- 
tablished as the Department of Medical Sci- 
ences (see L. J., March, 1906, p. 138). The 
collection when received was stated to consist 
of 28,432 v. and 15.907 pm. accessioned, 979 
duplicate v. and 6188 duplicate pm. With this 
ccllection was transferred, with the consent 
of Dr, Nicholas Senn, the donor, the valuable 
Senn medical collection of 10,689 v. and 14,- 
501 pm., which are to be reckoned in addition 
to the gift-accessions noted above. As a 
whole the new department ranks well among 
the medical libraries of the country, though 
deficient in the newer medical literature other 
than periodical. Owing to lack of room in 
the present quarters of the John Crerar Li- 
brary, this department will remain in its 
rooms at the Newberry Library until the com- 
pletion of the new building. 

The main library acquired on Aug. 1, 1906, 
the use of the rest of the fifth floor of the 
Marshall Field & Co. building, amounting to 
about 6000 sq. ft, additional floor space, and 
was enabled to establish a public catalog room, 
provide shelving for 85,000 more volumes, and 
make other needed improvements. 

There have been 1292 admissions to the 
stack by registration and 398 on presentation 
of passes. Admission to the stacks in the 
new Medical Department will be given only 
in excepticnal cases. A list of publications, 
1900-6, showing those on hand Jan. 1, 1907, 
is given in the report. Of the many dupli- 
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cate volumes sold during the year, some 900 
went to the Mechanics-Mercantile Library of 
San Francisco, which had suffered from the 
fire. No charge was made to that library, how- 
ever, for any books received by the John 
Crerar Library as a gift. Volumes bound 
during the year amounted to 9433, at a cost of 
$10,395.27; an average of $1.10 each. 

The income of the bequest of Huntington 
W. Jackson is, by vote of the directors, to be 
used for the formation of a collection on con- 
stitutional law, instead of international law, 
as at first planned, and the collection will 
bear the name of the donor of the bequest. 
The erection of the new building in Grant 
Park is held up pending final decision of its 
legal status by the South Park Commission- 
ers, Mr. A. Montgomery Ward, an abutting 
owner, having secured an order on July 2, 
1906, restraining further prosecution of the 
work. 

District of Columbia P. L. A series of six 
popular lectures on art topics is being given 
at the library, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Society of the Fine Arts. 

The library has an exhibition of nearly 175 
pictures relating to early Virginia history, 
aud has issued to teachers a special notice 
regarding it. 

Galveston, Tex. Rosenberg L. (3d rpt., 
1906; in local press.) Added 3451; total 
23.113. Issued, home use 63,900; colored 
branch 4337. New registration 1187; cards 
in force 4972. 

“Of the books loaned 23,659 were loans to 
children, about 37 per cent., and 40,241 were 
loans to adults, about 63 per cent. Of the 
total number of loans for the year fiction and 
children’s stories constitute 69 per cent., a 
lower per cent. than that usual in public li- 
braries. Among children this percentage is 
only 48, while among adults the proportion 
of fiction reading is much larger. In actual 
number of loans there has been among adults 
a small increase in fiction and a considerable 
increase in nearly all other classes of books. 
The effect of the lectures of last winter is 
shown in the increased use of books for stu- 
dious purposes.” 

An account of the free public lectures is 
given. There were 12 in all, on a variety of 
subjects. 

“In order that the work of our lecture de- 
partment may also be of benefit to the chil- 
dren we have obtained stereopticon slides 
upon geographical and historical subjects. 
The lecture hall has been fitted with black 
shades so that it may be darkened in the day 
time, and on Friday afternoons for several 
weeks last spring the school principals, one at 
a time, brought their classes, accompanied by 
the teachers, to show them some of these 
views and give explanatory talks about them. 
The plan has met with much favor and the 
school authorities earnestly desire the contin- 
uance of this opportunity for illustrated lec- 
tures to children.” 
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Glens Falls, N. Y. Crandall F. L. (14th 
rpt., 1906; in local press.) Added 449; total 
not given. Issued, home use 20,072. New 
registration 692: cards in force 1174. Re- 
ceipts $2444.50; expenditures $2053.35 (salaries 
$480, books $514.95, periodicals $97.01, binding 
$80.95, fuel $127.94, light $77.52). 


Hackensack, N. J. Johnson P. L. (6th 
rpt., 1906; in local press.) Added 969; total 
11,342. Issued, home use 58,024. New regis- 
tration 552; total registration 5004. Reading 
room attendance 11,439. Receipts $3508.65; 
expeditures $3506.82 (salaries $2040, books 
$371.07, rebinding $297, fuel $240.99, light 
$234.16). Johnson fund, receipts $592.07; ex- 
penditures (books) $592.07 


Haverhill (Mass.) P. L. The library has 
been holding an interesting exhibit of prints 
showing old costumes. A list on the subject 
is posted in the library, and has been printed 
in the local press. 


Homestead, Pa. Carnegie L. (Rpt., 1906.) 
Added 4005 ; total 27,504. Issued 177,627 ( fict. 
50 per cent.), a gain of 24.6 per cent. New 
registration 1502; total registration 8170; 
gain 22.5 per cent. Small libraries are sus- 
tained at 9 stations and 10 township schools. 
[he work of the library comprehends the 
many functions of an institute, or local “uni- 
versity for the people.” During the year a lec- 
ture course has been maintained, of the best 
talent obtainable, and there have been educa- 
tional classes in mechanical drawing, metal- 
lurgy, and common and higher branches, with 
a total enrollment of 212 students; in the mu- 
sical department there has been a band, 
orchestra, a male chorus, mixed chorus, chil- 
dren’s chorus and a class in strings, with 
total enrollment of 308. The Carnegie Li- 
brary Club has had an average monthly mem- 
bership of 981, with a total attendance of 67,- 
362. The activities of this club include gym- 
pasium and swimming classes for men and 
women, bowling, inter-club athletics, and con- 
certs, dramas, lectures, etc., held in the Music 
Hall. 

In addition to this work directly under li- 
brary management, there has been active co- 
eperation with 14 local study clubs and with 
the surrounding schools. 

“The werk of the library as a whole,” says 
Mr. Stevens in the report, “is to benefit the 
people of this community mentally, morally 
and physically. ... The library in all its 
departments has attained the highest degree 
of success in its history.” 


Lawrence (Kan.) F, P. L. (Rpt., 1906; 
local press.) Added 1766 (gifts 1526) ; total 
8084. Issued, home use 43,723. New registra- 
tion 712; total registration 3133. Receipts 
$2885.61; expenditures $2930.77 (salaries 
$1140, books and periodicals $120.27, binding 
$567, light $113.52). 

The large additions were due to the Poehler 
memorial gift. 
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Manistce (Mich.) P. L. (2d rpt.—year 
ending Nov. 30, 1906.) Added 2837; total 
7459. Issued, home use 54.711 (fict. 65 per 
cent., a decrease of 3 per cent.). New regis- 
tration 1663; total registration 3393. Total 
attendance 42,338. Receipts $4370.71; ex- 
penses $4461.82 (books $940.12, periodicals 
$147.95, binding $428.83, salaries $1433.92, jan- 
itor $547.50, fuel $247.49, light $177.72). 

This report marks the completion of the first 
fuli year in the operation of the library 
(opened in the spring of 1905), and shows 
commendable progress along modern and ef- 
fective lines. A popular change in the charg- 
ing system has been the substitution of a 
“date due” for a “date issued” stamp. A 
duplicate pay collection of recent fiction has 
been established and more than paid for itself. 
Two weekly story hours, a boys’ club and a 
girls’ club, have been maintained by the help 
of assistance from outside the library. Co- 
operation with the schools has been encour- 
aged in every way possible, and lectures on 
the catalog, reference books, ete., have been 
given to classes from the High School and 
the County Normal training class. Travelling 
libraries have been sent to the fire station, the 
hospital and a boys’ home. The lecture hall 
has been frequently used for meetings of clubs 
and societies. 

Moline (/ll.) P. L. The library has been 
clesed during the severe epidemic of scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. The library has 
published a 23-page pamphlet, “New ark; the 
story of its prosperity, 1840-1907,” by Frank 
J. Urquhart. 

The library is holding an exhibit of designs 
selected with special reference to the jewel- 
ler’s art. There are over 500 plates from re- 
cent books, from art journals, and from the 
standard works on ornament. There are 500 
other mounted designs. Any of these may be 
borrowed. 


New York P. L. On March 2 the toth ex- 
hibition of American work opened in the print 
galleries of the Lenox Library. This shows 
examples of the work of contemporary Amer- 
ican artists. 

The library has offered to furnish and de- 
liver, through the chaplains, books and maga- 
zines to every police precinct in Manhattan, 
the Bronx, and Richmond. Precinct com- 
manders will notify the members of the force 
of this offer. Any one who desires a book or 
magazine will write the name of it, or the na 
ture of it, alongside his name on a piece of 
paper, and precinct commanders will forward 
these lists to the chaplains at the central of- 
fee. The chaplains will see that the books or 
magazines are delivered to the precincts. 

The library has published a series of 
placards for posting in the schools, calling at- 
tention to the close relationship of the schools 
and the library, and giving a list of subjects 
on the regular schedule on which help may be 
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found in the library. The cards for different 
grades differ, of course, in the subjects listed. 

School for Feb. 21 has an article on “The 
school libraries” (of Greater New York). 

Niagara Falls (N. Y.) P. L. (11th rpt.— 
year ending June 30, 1906.) Added 2473; to- 
tal 15,712. Issued, home use 84,001 (fict. 37,- 
532; juvenile fict. 19,164). New registration 
1384; total registration 9401. Receipts 
$8826.56; expenses $8374.32 (books $2033.15, 
periodicals $277.95, binding $472.12, salaries 
$2693.86, janitor $660, light and power $418.12, 
fuel $494.19). There has been an increase in 
circulation of 3192 over last year, resulting 
from the distribution of more books among 
the schools. The schools have also co-oper- 
ated with the library by sending bulletins for 
the children’s room, calling attention to spe- 
cial anniversaries and seasons, and by sending 
exhibits of drawing and other work by the 
pupils. This co-operation has been effective 
in interesting the children in the library and in 
bringing the work of the schools to the at- 
tention of patrons of the library. 

Oakland (Cal.) F. L. (27th-28th rots., end- 
ing June 30, 1905, and June 30, 1906.) 1904- 
1905, added 3934; total 40,569. Issued, home 
use 206,900 (16,942 juv., fict. per cent. 52.64). 
Visitors to reference dept. 31,765. Receipts 
$26,016.02; expenditures $26,016.02 (salaries 
$13,842.59, books $3754.01, binding $1046.57). 
1905-06, added 7556; total 44,807. Issued, 
home use 201.759. Visitors to reference dept. 
31,574. Receipts $34,808.11; expeditures $31,- 
687.88 (salaries $14,408.11, bocks $6705.75, 
binding $1574.01). 

Mr. Greene reports the great step forward 
of the library in 1005-1906 as the opening of 
deposit libraries. There are six of these 
“reading rooms.” 

In the inventory report 1808 volumes are 
reported missing. Mr. Greene says: “I am 
far from supposing that the 1808 books miss- 
ing have been permanently lost to the library. 
Many indications point to the conclusion that 
the habit of taking books from our open 
shelves without having them charged is on the 
increase, and that it prevails largely among 
the young people.” 

The report on damage by the earthquake 
shows that the repairing will cost at least 
$3390. 

Oberlin (O.) College L. (Rpt. — year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1906.) Added 5006 v. (pur- 
chased 1895), 670 unbcund v.; total 72,560 v., 
40,677 unbound v. For home use 18,202 v. 
were drawn by 1270 persons. The library 
was open 306 days, with a total of 136,378 
readers. The number of unbound volumes 
added is apparently smaller than usual because 
the cataloging of the summer, owing to the 
absence of the head cataloger, was not revised 
and passed upon until after the beginning of 
the present school year. In addition to the 
cataloged volumes and pamphlets noted above. 
the library owns 45,233 pm. awaiting catalog- 
ing and 49,000 duplicates. To these should be 
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added the U. L. A. library, now numbering 
14,204 v. Mention is made of the fact that 
gifts of books have been received from a large 
number of alumni; when the new building is 
completed it is hoped to increase this interest 
among the alumni and thus develop “one of 
the most hopeful fields for the future growth 
of the library.” 

“All the work of the year has been carried 
on under the greatest difficulties, owing to the 
crowded condition of the building. . . . Every 
device has been resorted to in order to make 
room for the new additions as they came in. 

... There seems to be no remedy for the 
present situation until we enter the new build- 
ing.” 

It is feared that the new building as now 
planned will little more than meet the prob- 
able first demand, but provision is made for 
future additions to the stack- and work- 
rooms. The plans call for a building nearly 
one-quarter smaller than at first proposed, and 
yet, largely on account of the high prices of 
building material, the bids received exceeded 
the money available by $25,000. All bids were 
therefore rejected and new bids were to be 
received about Jan. 1, 1907. 

Pennsylvania Home Teaching Soc. and F. 
C. L. for the Blind, Philadelphia. (Rpt., 
1907.) There were 159 new blind readers 
added in 1906, making a total of 1121 upon 
the society’s roll. o280 v. of embossed books 
were issued from the department for the blind 
in the Free Library of Philadelphia, of which 
2220 were distributed by the teachers and 4983 
were sent out of the city by mail to distant 
parts of the United States and its possessions ; 
this circulation shows an increase of 37 per 
cent. over that of the previous year. Three 
teachers are employed by the society to go 
out among the blind and teach them to read 
from the embossed type; the persons sought 
are principally adults, as they constitute 80 
per cent. of the blind population and are not 
admitted to schools for the blind. To facili- 
tate this work a census of the city’s blind was 
teken during the year by order of the mayor. 
The library work of the society is carried on 
in co-operation with the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, with which the society has been 
affiliated for the past eight years. 


Portland, Me. Maine Historical Society L. 
The new library building was formally dedi- 
cated Feb. 27. The keys of the building were 
presented by Fritz H. Jordan, of the building 
committee, and accepted by the Hon. James P. 
Baxter, president of the society. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. John Carroll Perkins, 
the Hon. Augustus F. Moulton, and Professor 
Henry Johnson, of Bowdoin College. The 
president’s address had especial reference to 
the poet Longfellow, on whose tooth birthday 
the exercises were fittingly held. 

The new building stands just back of the 
old Longfellow house. It is of brick, with 
stone trimmings, and colonial in type. The 
reading room is 72x 36. The stacks already 
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installed will hold 42,000 volumes. The cost 
of the building was $35,000. The site was left 
the society by Mrs. Anne Longfellow Pierce, 
and the money for the building was raised by 
subscription. 

Portland (Me.) P. L. 
Added 2001; total 60,522. Issued, home use 
103,160. New registration 30948; cards in 
force 6931. Visitors to reading room 23,252 
to reference room 18,436. Receipts $13,084 or: - 
expenditures $10,201.90 (salaries $6170.55, 
books $1186.37, periodicals $481.84, binding 
$904.26, light $1138.52, heat $311.36). 


Rock Island (l1ll.) P. L. This library, like 
that at Moline, has been closed during the 
epidemic of scarlet fever and diphtheria. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) F. P. L. (16th rpt.— 
year ending April 30, 1906.) Added 3806; 
total 38,033. Issued, home use 173,281 (fict. 
44.6 per cent.; juv, fict. 21.75 per cent.). New 
cardholders 11ST; total cardholders 7589. Re- 
ceipts $14,587.93; expenses $14,211.17 (sal- 
aries $6542.30, books $2635.70, periodicals 
$708.37, binding $1213.50, heating and engi- 
neer $708.59, janitor service $960). The cir- 
culation of non-fiction shows an increase of 
2.85 per cent., and a greater number of pa- 
trons accept and vse non-fiction cards than 
formerly. Work with children continues one 
of the most important features of library ac- 
tivity, 39 per cent. of the total circulation be- 
ing credited to the children’s rooms. Direct 
work with the schools through the grammar 
grades received a fresh impetus during the 
year by the addition to the school supplement- 
ary reading department of 2410 volumes at 
the expense of the school district. 

A steadily growing use of the reference de- 
partment is reported, especially among pro- 
fessional men and mechanics. At the request 
of the Builders’ Exchange a special list of 
titles of interest to the members was com- 
piled and copies placed both in the library and 
in the exchange offices. Assistance was also 
rendered to clubs, schools and colleges, and 
the library co-operated with the Teachers’ 
Association in the lecture courses of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago extension work. 

At the time of the filing of the report ar- 
rangements were complete for starting the 
local biographical section, to contain histori- 
cal and genealogical material of local interest 
and value. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Mercantile L. (61st rpt., 
1906.) Added 5070; total 129,731. Issued 
136,837 (fict., incl. juv., 69.3 per cent.) ; at- 
tendance 215,460. New members 569; total 
membership 3912; net gain over last year 138. 
In the early summer practically the entire 
medical collection of over 1700 v., including 
many bound periodicals, was transferred to 
the St. Louis Medical Library Association, 
The collection had been little used and was 
not of great importance by itself, but in its 
new sphere will be of considerable value to 
medical practitioners. 


(18th rpt., 1906.) 
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Smithsonian Institution L., Washington, D. 
C. (Rpt.—year ending June 30, 1905; in 
Rpt. of secretary.) “The publications re- 
ceived by the Institution and recorded in the 
accession books of the Smithsonian deposit, 
Library of Congress, number as follows: vol- 
umes, 1675; parts of volumes, 23,879; pam- 
phlets, 4350; charts, 676; total 30,580. The 
accession numbers run from 460377-468086. 
As in the past, a few of these publications were 
retained at the Institution for the use of the 
scientific staff, but the larger number have 
been sent direct to the Library of Congress 

“The libraries of the secretary, office and 
Astrophysical Observatory have received dur- 
ing the year 418 volumes, pamphlets and 
charts, and 2040 parts of volumes, making a 
total of 2458, and a grand total, including 
books for the Smithsonian deposit and the 
Watts de Peyster collection Napoleon Bona- 
parte, of 35,820.” The addition of the Mu- 
sevrm and Zoological Park libraries brings 
the sum total to 43,012 

he report records that the trustees of the 
estate of the late Dr. J. Elfreth Watkins have 
turned over to the Smithsonian Institution 
his large and valuable library of books relat- 
ing to engineering and transportation, and 
the gift of a valuable collection of 1600 vol- 
umes on the flora of tropical America, from 
— John Donnell Smith, of Baltimore 

(Rpt. — year ending June 30, 1906; in Rpt. 
of acting secretary.) The total of 20,718 pub- 
lications was added during the year to the 
Smithsonian deposit in the Library of Con- 
gress, making the last accession number 475,- 

178. The additions to the other collections as 
named in the previo us paragraph brings the 
total number of additions for the year to 
33.358. The record of gifts shows valuable 
additions. 


Texas State L. (Rpt.—year ending Aug. 
31, 1906; im 31st ann. rpt. Comm’r Agric., 
Insur., Statistics and History, pt. 2.) Acces- 
sions not given; total v. 32,500 (federal docs. 
17,000, state docs. 8000, Texas books 3050, 
miscellaneous 450); total manuscripts 16,136. 
Dvring the year the state librarian, Judge C. W. 
Raines, died and was succeeded by Mr. E. W. 
Winkler, who has been archivist in the li 
brary for several years. The report opens 
with the declaration: “Texas is destined to 
have the largest and best state library in the 
great Southwest,” and later on states that 
the library should aim to be “the treasure 
house of information relating to Texas and 
the Southwest.” Towards this end the libra- 
rian makes specific recommendations of legis- 
lation to correct some of the uneconomical 
methods now forced upon the library by anti- 
quated statutes and to extend its usefulness. 

The report is brief and has few statistics, 
owing to the fact that the librarian had been 
in office less than a month when it was writ 
ten. Appended are the 2d-3d annual reports 
of Mr. Winkler as classifier and translator of 
manuscripts in the library. 
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University of No. Carolina L., Chapel Hiil. 
(Rpt. — Jan. 1-Nov, 15, 1906; in Univ. N. C. 
Record, December, 1906, p. 29-34.) Added 
1019; total 44,823. Issued for outside use 
6048; reference use not given. Total regis- 
tration 733. Receipts $4618.88; expenses 
$4058.88 (books $1085.23, periodicals $391.92, 
binding $285.65, salaries, whole year, $1422.50, 
light, heat and janitor $250). In addition to 
the accessions noted above, the library has 
received during the year a clear title to the 
15,000 volumes of the two literary societies, 
long counted in the total of the hbrary pos- 
sessions, but hitherto belonging to the library 
only nominally. A most useful acquisition 
has been the loan by President Venable of 
400 volumes of his library to the library of the 
Department of Chemistry, which has greatly 
strengthened this department of the library. 
The policy of devoting a part of each summer 
to recatalcgirg has been continued by the re- 
cataloging of the works on religion and parts 
of other collections; the Congressional docu 
nient collection has also been rendered acces- 
sible; in these ways the task of moving into 
the new building, which work has already be- 
gun, has been much simplified. The librarian 
recommends: that a trained assistant libra- 
rian be secured; that the university consider 
the question of offering courses in library 
science during the academic year; that the 
library interest itself in all the activities of 
the N. C. Library Association and in all 
movements towards the enlargement of li- 
brary interest throughout the state; and that 
the cornerstone of the new library be laid 
at the commencement time, 1907, and that ded- 
icatory services be held on University Day in 
the fall. 


Waco (Tex.) P. L. A series of six free 
lectures on the topics of the day has been held 
under the auspices of the library, in its own 
auditorium, on Monday evenings during Feb- 
ruary and March, the lecturers being prin- 
cipally university professors from within the 
state. The announcement circular gives a 
reading list in connection with each topic. 


Westborough (Mass.) Town L. (Rpt. 
1906.) Added 542; total 15,624. Issued, 
home use 31,327. New registration 158; total 
1801. Town account, receipts $1387.29 (ap- 
propriation $600, dog fund $522.85) ; expenses 
$1002.39 (salaries $636.92, binding and repair 
of books $80.25, lighting $121.69). Curtis 
fund, receipts $676.26; expenses $676.26 
(books $503.63, periodicals $119.35, binding 
$52.15). For the ensuing year the trustees 
recommend an appropriation of $1000 in ad- 
dition to the dog fund, a larger amount than 
usval because of the recataloging of the en- 
tire library before its removal to the new 
building. The new building, now nearing 
completion, will cost the town $2000 above the 
contract price ($28,000), owing to peculiar- 
ities of the soil not discovered in the prelim- 
inary foundation tests. 
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Belfast (Ire.) P. L. The first of the three 
Carnegie free public libraries toward the erec- 
tion of which Mr. Carnegie contributed $7s,- 
000 has just been formally opened, the cere- 
mony being performed by Sir James Hender- 
son, D.L., chairman of the library and tech- 
nical instruction committee. 


Bodleian L., Oxford. “A Bodleian guide 
for visitors,” by Andrew Clark, honorary fel- 
low of Lincoln College, has been issued by 
the Clarendon Press. Starting the visitor in 
Cat street, in front of Hertford College, the 
guide takes him all through the library, even 
up on the roof, and gives him farewell back- 
ward glances. Details of interest abound, and 
even reading the little volume makes one feel 
the pleasures of a stroll through a library that 
can hardly be surpassed in interest. There 
are many illustrations, which add to the value. 
The book closes with a history of the library, 
some 37 pages in length. 

Some unusual headings occur, as for ex- 
ample “Chances missed” and “Reunion after 
centuries.” In the preface the author sug- 
gests the use of the volumes as follows: 

“A glance over its pages, on the evening 
before going to the library, will prepare vis- 
itors to look out for the objects in which they 
are most interested. A more leisurely perusal, 
in the favorite armchair at home, will help to 
recall the arrangements of Oxford’s great 
library.” 

A further use might be added, especially for 
many cn this side of the Atlantic — the mak- 
ing vivid a mental picture of a great library 
as yet unseen. 

Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale. The report 
of the commission on the results of the com- 
petition for the building of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale is printed in Rivista delle Biblio- 
teche e degli Archivi, August-October, 1906, 
p. 148-153. Twelve plans were submitted, 
anonymously, and after long discussion the 
one marked “Bazzani” chosen. One thousand 
lire was given each of eight competitors, and 
3000 lire to three others. The fagade and 
floor plan of the accepted design are repro- 
duced. 

Glasgow (Scotl.) F. P. Ls. The. Hutch- 
esontown District Library, M’Neil street, was 
opened on Nov. 17. This is the 12th library 
opened in Glasgow as a result of the Carnegie 
gift. The cost of the library, including fittings 
but not books, is between £7000 and £8000. 

in the absence of the Lord Provost from 
Edinburgh, Baillie P. Y. Stewart presided. 
Two of the councillors spoke, and at the close 
of the ceremony a gift of £25 for books was 
offered by Mr. Alexander Lamberton, and a 
collection of scientific books by Mr. John 
Woyka. Both gifts were accepted. 

New South Wales P. L., Sydney. There 
has just been issued “Public Library of New 
South Wales: historical notes commemorative 
of the building of the Mitchell wing,” by F. 
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M. Bladen, with the apt title-page motto 
“Juvat antiquos accedere fontes.” It is a 
square octavo of 82 pages, with ornamental 
paper covers. There are many portraits and 
other illustrations. In an appendix are 
printed the “Proceedings of the ceremony of 
setting of the commemoration stone of the 
Mitchell wing of the Public Library of New 
South Wales, 11th September, 1906.” 

New Zealand. The library parcel rate on 
the New Zealand railways is as follows: For 
library exchanges: Books forwarded for ex- 
change to and from subscribers to recognized 
circulating libraries only will be carried at 
one-quarter parcels rates, with a minimum 
charge of 2d., under the following conditions, 
viz. : 

(1) The sender’s name must be legibly in- 
scribed on each parcel. 

(2) Each parcel must be open at both ends. 

This makes the parcel rate as follows: 


Not exeeeding 
Weight. 


5° 
Miles. Miles. | 


d./s. d.| 
2 ° 3 

9 | o 3 
and so on. 

Newspapers posted in the colony addressed 
to public libraries are carried free. Books for 
the blind are also to be carried free from 
Jan. 1, 1907. 

Nottingham (Eng.) P. Ls. (Rpt.— year 
ending March 31, 1906.) Added 4369; total 
117,726. Issued, home use and lib. use 409,744. 
Daily average attendance 8199. 

St. Helen’s (Eng.) F. P. Ls. (28th rpt.— 
year ending March 31, 1906.) Added 1108; 
total 40,401. Issued 231,943 (of which 8112 
are reference books). New registration 2104. 
Receipts £1886 17s. &8d.; expenditures £1886 
17s. 8d. 

The chief event of the year was the opening 
of two new branch libraries at Sutton and 
Eccleston. These were the gift of Mr. Car- 
negie, and cost £3000 each. Sir David Gamble 
gave one site, and Messrs. Greenall, Whiltey & 
Co., Ltd., the other. The branches have been 
largely used. 

Toronto (Ont., Can.) P. L. The corner- 
stone of the new building was laid Nov. 27. 
The building is on the corner of College and 
St George streets. It will have a frontage 
of 194 feet on the former, and a depth of 186 
feet on the latter. The building, of dressed 
Ohio greystone and terra cotta, is to cost 
$260,000. The cornerstone, containing a box 
with local records, current coins, etc., was laid 
by Chief Justice Falconbridge, with a silver 
trowel prepared for the occasion. Lieutenant 
Governor Clark presided over the exercises. 
Mr. Bain, the chief librarian, took no public 
part in the ceremonies. 
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Gifts and Bequests 


Allerxtown (Pa.) P. L. A donor who does 
not wish his name disclosed has given $5000 
to the public library fund which has been 
started by the M. U. M. Circle of Hess Bros.’ 
store 


Bath, Me. Patten F. L. The library has 
received a bequest of $500 in the will of Mrs 
Sarah W. Marr, of which the income is to be 
used towards running expenses. 


Clarion, la. A wealthy California citizen 
and a former Iowan, whose name cannot be 
published until the gift is accepted, has of- 
fered to give the town $10,000 for the erection 
of a public library building if the city will 
furnish the site and the books. No other con- 
ditions are imposed. 

An effort will be made to raise about $5000 
more with which to purchase a site and start 
the nucleus of a library. 


Cornell University L., Ithaca, N. Y. The 
iibrary has received from Mr. Hobart Chat 
ficld-Taylor some 500 volumes on Moliére 
The collection, made by Mr. Chatfield-Tavlor 
when he was working on his recent biography 
of Moliére, is one of the best on the subject 
in this country. 


Danbury, Ct. The trustees of the Danbury 
library have just received a gift of $10,000 
from the heirs of the late Alexander Moss 
White, presented as a memorial. 


Franklin, Mass. By the will of Mrs. EI- 
vira Haston, of North Brookfield, Mass.. the 
town of Franklin will receive $12,000 for a 
public library. Mrs, Haston’s early life was 
spent in Franklin. One provision of the will 
is that the building must be erected under the 
supervision of C. W. Gates. The library, 
founded with 116 volumes donated by Benja- 
min Franklin in 1785, has never had a build- 
ing of its own. 


Harvard University L. The will of the 
late Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, recent 
ly sustained by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, includes a bequest of $5000 to the uni- 
versity library. 


McGill University, Montreal, Can. Peter 
Redpath L. By the will of Mrs. Peter Red- 
path, late of Chiselhurst, England, the library 
receives $120,000, as well as the books of the 
manor house library. The annual income 
from this bequest, however, will be less than 
the $10,000 annual gift received during recent 
years, first from the founder, Mr. Redpath, 
and afterward from his widow. 


Marshali, Mich. W. J. Dibble, president of 
the local savings bank, and F. A. Stuart, a 
local manufacturer of proprietary medicine, 
are to give this town a free library, with a 
fund for one year’s maintenance. If this trial 
year proves a success they will then give a 
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library building, with funds for permanent 
maintenance. 

New York Free Circulating Library for the 
Blind. This library receives, by the will of 
the late Benjamin Stephens, a lawyer of this 
city, $15,000 for the purchase of books for the 
blind. 

Olean, N. Y. Forman L. By the will of 
former Governor Frank W. Higgins, $2000 
is left to this library for the purchase of scien- 
tific and historical books, to be selected by 
the widow and sister and brother-in-law of 
the testator. 

Portland (Ore.) P. L. The library has re- 
ceived from Mrs. W. S. Ladd a complete set 
of Audubon’s “Birds.” 

Rutgers College L., New Brunswick, N. J. 
The private library of Benjamin Stephens, a 
New York lawyer recently deceased, was left 
to this library on condition that the books be 
kept as a separate collection, to be known as 
the Benjamin Stephens gift; if declined on 
these terms they are to go to Bishop Potter, 
of New York, to be added to a cathedral li- 
library; if declined for this purpose they are 
to go to the New York Public Library. 

Winchester, Va. The late Judge John 
Handley, of Scranton, Pa., left a fund of 
$250,000, to be invested until it amounted to 
$500,000, which sum was to be used to pur- 
chase a site and erect and equip a monu- 
mental memorial library building in this town. 
At last accounts the trustees had been em- 
powered by the courts to proceed with the 
erection of a building to cost $100,000. 


Carnegie library gifts 

Biddle University, Charlotte, N. C. Jan- 
uary, $12,500, on condition of a like amount 
being raised by the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions for Freedmen. 

Fullerton, Cal. January, $2500 additional. 
making $10,000 in all. 

Furman University, Greenville, Jan- 
uary, $4000 additional. 

Greenville, S. C. January, $15,000. 

Honeapath, S. C. January, $10,000. 

Kendallville, Ind. January, $10,000-$20,000, 
according to what the town will appropriate 
for maintenance. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester. 
January, $15,000. 

Monmouth (Jil.) College (1906). $30,000 
on condition of an equal amount being raised 
by the college. This requirement has just 
been met, and building will be at once begun. 


Ocala, Fla. January, $5000. 

Orange (Cal.) F. P. L. January, $12,000. 

Otterbein University L., Westerville, O. 
$20,000. 
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Librarians 


Dickinson, Asa Don, New York State Li- 
brary School, 1902-03, has resigned his posi- 
tion as librarian of Union College to accept 
a similar position in the Free Public Library, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Mr. Dickinson went 
to Union College from a position in the 
Brooklyn Public Library last autumn. 


Hemans, Miss Ida M., New York State 
Library School, 1905-06, has been appointed 
assistant in the reference department of the 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ketcuam, Miss Ethel B., B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, ‘04, is cataloging tem- 
porarily at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Kiicour, Miss Edna, of Passaic, N. J., who 
is an assistant to the librarian in that city, has 
been appointed librarian of the Kearny (N 
J.) Library. It is expected that the library 
will be ready for use about May 1. 


LeApBETTER, Mrs. Ella M. (Edwards), New 
York State Library School, 1894-95, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public Library at 
Newark, N. Y. 


Snow, Rev. Benjamin P., librarian of the 
Parsons Memorial Library, Alfred, Me., died 
Feb. 13, of pneumonia, at the age of 76, his 
wife having died a few days before. Mr. 
Snow was a retired Congregational clergy- 
man, who had done considerable editorial 
work. 

SparFrorpD, Miss Martha E., New York State 
Librery School, 1902-03, has been appointed to 
take charge of the Public Library at South- 
bridge, Mass., during the four months’ ab- 
sence of the librarian, Miss Ella E. Miersch. 


Stoppard, Miss Florence L., has resigned 
the librarianship of the South Norwalk (Ct.) 
Public Library to become head cataloger of 
the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


Van Name, Addison, who resigned his po- 
sition as librarian of Yale University at the 
close of the college year 1904-05, is among 
those upon whom pensions have been con- 
ferred from the Carnegie Foundation. 


Wetzet, Otto, assistant jibrarian of the 
Law Library, Brooklyn, N. Y., for many 
years, has been appointed to the headship of 
the library. 


Waite, Miss Alice G., having shared with 
Miss A. L. Bumpus the responsibilities of the 
management of the Thomas Crane Public 
Library, Quincy, Mass., was appointed libra- 
rian, assuming entire charge of that institution 
on Feb, 1. 


WiutaMs, Miss Mary, Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, ’o8, has been appointed librarian 
of the Barlow Library, a new medical library 
recently opened in Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Cataloging and Classification 


The A. L. A. Booklist for February con- 
tains brief lists on “Simplified spelling,” 
“Idle-hour books for high school boys,” “Live 
books for live boys,” “How to succeed” and 
“Men who have succeeded.” 


Bertin, Alphabet- 
isches verzeicknis der laufenden zeitschrif- 
ten. Berlin, 1006. 4+400 p. 8°. 

Lists over 7000 titles. 


British Museum. Subject index of the mod- 
ern works added to the library of the Brit- 
ish Museum in the years 1901-1905; ed. by 
G. K. Fortescue, Keeper of Printed Books. 
Lond., sold at the British Museum, 1906. 


4+1161 p. 4°. 

“The ‘Subject index of the modern works 
added to the library of the British Museum 
in the years 1881-1900’ was published .. . in 
three volumes in 1902 and 1903. It is pro- 
posed to continue this work by the issue of 
three volumes in the years 1906, 1911 and 
1916, each covering the period of five years 
immediately preceding its publication. In the 
year 1921 these three volumes will be incor- 
porated in a ‘Subject index’ for the period of 
20 years from Igor to 1920, inclusive. 

“The present volume forms the first of the 
proposed issue ... The number of entries 
in the volume is 51,400, and as the former in- 
dex contained 155,000 entries, students have 
now at their disposal a classified list of 206,- 
400 books representing the recent literature of 
all countries of European and Western civil- 
ization.” —Preface. 


The Carnecire Lrprary oF PittspurGH in 
its Monthly Bulletin for January has an in- 
teresting account of “Reading circles for girls 
and boys,” with “Selections for reading aloud 
to boys” (p. 6-20), and “Selections for reading 
aloud to girls” (p. 20-29). 


Cuicaco Pusric Lrprary. Accessions from 
Sept. 1, 1906, to Jan. 1, 1907. Chicago, 1907. 
16 p. 8°. 


The Lrprary has begun 
the issue of The Teachers’ Leaf, uniform with 
The Children’s Leaf. v. 1, no. 1, is dated 
January, 1907. In February the fourth num- 
ber of the Children’s Leaf appeared, being a 
Longfellow number. 


Devonsuire, Mrs. R. L. French books for 
our daughters. (/n National Review, Feb., 
Pp. 1022-1033.) 

Includes lists under three headings: (1) 
Books suitable for children under 12; (2) 
Books suitable for young people and children 
over 12; (3) Novels which grown-up people, 
as well as young girls, can enjoy. 
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AMSTERDAM PUBLICATIONS. Moes, E. W., and 
Burger, C. P. De Amsterdamsche Boek- 
drukkers en Uitgevers in de zestiende Eeuw. 
{Part 7.} Amsterdam, C. L. Van Langen- 
huysen, [1906.] v. 2, p. 193-288, with in- 
dex. sq. 8°. 


Baptist councits. Allison, W: H: Baptist 
councils in America: a historical study of 
their origin and the principles of their de- 
velopment. Chic., George K. Hazlitt & Co., 
1906. 115 p. 

Bibliography (2 p.). 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER Jeaumont, Fran- 
cis, and Fletcher, J: The maid's tragedy, 
and Philaster; ed. by A. H. Thorndike. 
Boston, Heath, 1906. 46+ 346 p. 16°. 
Bibliography (11 p.). 


Book rarities. Rahir, Edouard. La biblio- 
théque de l’amateur; guide sommaire a 
travers les livres anciens les plus estimés 
et les principaux ouvrages modernes. Paris, 
Rahir, 1907. 18+-408 p. facsim., 8°. 


CerHatopopa. Ruedemann, Rudolf. Cepha- 
lopoda of the Beekmantown and Chazy for- 
mations of the Champlain basin. Albany, 
N. Y., N. Y. State Educ. Dept., 1906. 393- 
611 p. 8° 
Bibliography (2 p.). 

Emerson, R. W. Woodberry, G: E: Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. (English men of letters.) 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1907. 7-+205 p. 12°. 
Bibliographical note. 


Forestry. A selected list of literature relat- 
ing to American forests and forestry. 
Hartford, Ct., Connecticut Public Library 
Committee, 1906. (Connecticut public li- 
brary document 53.) 12 p. 8’. 


Grotocy. Weeks, F. B. Bibliography and 
index of North American geology, paleon- 
tology, petrology and mineralogy, for the 
years 1901-1905, inclusive. Wash. D. C,, 
Gov. Print. Office, 1906. 770 p. 4°, (U. S. 
Geological Survey, bulletin 301.) 

A combination of the bibliographies pub- 
lished during the last five years, arranged by 
authors’ names jrief notices of the con- 
tents of each paper are given when the title 
is not self-explanatory. The index, referring 
to the bibliography by author and number of 
paper, is preceded by a key to its arrange- 
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ment showing subject headings and their sub- 

divisions. 

GERMAN BooKs. Deutscher literaturkatalog, 
1906-07. Leipzig, Volckmar, [1906.] 1056 
+26-+145 p. 4°. 

The usual useful order list, with telegraphic 
code word for each book. 

——Hinrichs’ fiinfjahrskatalog der im 
Deutschen buchhandel erschienenen biicher, 
zeitschriften usw. v. II, I90I-1905, bear- 
beitet von Heinrich Weise. pt. 1, title- 
verzeichniss A-K. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 
1906. 827 p. 4°. 

Goetue. Bibliographie. Goethe Jahr- 
buch, 27. 1906. p. 288-309.) 

Great Britain. The Bérsenblatt fiir den 
deutschen Buchhandel for Dec. 28 and 29, 1906, 
prints a bibliography of the following publica- 
tions: “Calendars of state papers;” “Lists 
and indexes of documents in the Public Rec- 
ord Office ;” “Acts of privy council of Eng- 
land;” “Chronicles and memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland” (the “Rolls Series”) ; 
“Publications of record commissioners, in- 
cluding Scottish and Irish ;” “Works in pho- 
tozincography ;” prepared by P. E. Richter. 
These publications are usually relegated to the 
appendixes of the “English catalogue,” and 
there given under the names of the bodies 
publishing them, so that the titles are not 
easily accessible. 

Hvuco. Hugo, Victor. Hernani; ed. by C. 
Kemshead. N. Y., Oxford University 
Press, 1906. 16-+-106 p. 16°. 

Bibliography (3 p.). 


Hyprocrapny. Catalogue des cartes, plans, 
imstructions nautiques. mémoires, ete., qui 
composent l’hydrographie frangaise au ter 
janvier 1906. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1906. 14+420 p. (Service hydrographique 
de la marine, no, 872.) 

Insen, Henrik. Henrik Ibsen. ( Jn Bulletin 
of the Salem Public Library, Jan., p. 176.) 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. Odero, Alexandre. Cat- 
alogue de livres illustrés frangais depuis 
le xvute siécle jusqu’a nos jours, suivi 
d'une table alphabétique des noms d’auteurs. 
Paris, Em. Paul et fils et Guillemin, 1906. 
240 p. 8°. 

One hundred copies printed on Holland 
paper. 

IMMIGRATION. Newark Free Public Library. 

Immigration: a few of the best and latest 
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books and magazine articles on the subject. 

Newark, N. J., Feb., 1907. [4] p. 8°. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. Newark Free Public 
Library. Industrial education: a few of the 
best and latest books and magazine articles 
on the subject. Newark, N. J., Jan., 1907. 
[4] p. 8°. 

INHERITANCE AND INCOME TAX. Library of 
Congress. Select list of works relating to 
taxation of inheritances and of incomes; 
United States and some foreign countries; 
comp. under the direction of A. P. C. Grif- 
fin. Washington, Gov. Print. Office, 1907. 
86 p. 8°. 

James, G. P. R. Joline, A. H. A list of 
the works of G. P. R. James. (Jn his 
George Payne Rainsford James. n. p., pri- 
vately printed, 1906, p. 77-79.) 

Only 30 copies printed. 

Jamestown. Special list on the settlement of 
Jamestown. (Jn Osterhout Free Library 
(Witkes-Barré, Pa.) Bulletin, February, 
p. 69-72.) 

Jesus Curist. Sweet, Rev. L: M. The birth 
and infancy of Jesus Christ according to 
the gospel narratives. Phil., Presbyterian 
Board of Pub., 1906. 13+365 p. 8°. 
Bibliography (4 p.). 

LACE-MAKING. Musés Royaux des Arts 

Décoratifs et Industrials, Bibliothéque. 

Catalogues des ouvrages se rapportant a 

l'industrie de la dentelle, par E. Van Over- 

loop. Bruxelles, Hayez, 1906. 10+433 p. 8°. 


Lincotn, ABRAHAM. Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary. Abraham Lincoln. Indianapolis, 
Ind., [1907.] 6 p. 8°. 

LoncreLtow. Cambridge (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary. Selected list of books and periodi- 
cal literature relating to Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. (Jn Cambridge Public 
Library Bulletin, Feb., p. 41-55.) 


LoweLL, James Russet. Cooke,G: W: A 
bibliography of James Russell Lowell. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 
10+208 p. 8°. 

Students of American literature owe a debt 
of gratitude to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. for the series of bibliographies of great 
American authors, which they began to pub- 
lish in 1905. The second of the series is “A 
bibliography of James Russell Lowell,” here 
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noted. The aim, as stated in the circular, 
has been to have the work “as complete as it 
can be made, containing a list of all of Low- 
ell’s scattered writings in prose and verse, 
much of which has never been collected.” 
The actual scope and nature of the compila- 
tion can best be realized from the following 
table of contents: Chronological list of Low- 
ell’s works, Bibliographies of Lowell, Alpha- 
betical list of single titles, Chronological list 
of separate works and editions, Collected 
works, Selections and compilations, Works 
edited by Lowell, Addresses and speeches, 
Biographies, letters, reminiscences, Notices 
and criticisms, Manuscripts. These many di- 
visions, while scientific, and, in a certain way, 
satisfactory, result in some confusion to the 
user. The compiler states that, in the ar- 
angement of his material he has had in mind 
rather the needs of the student than of the 
collector, and has been criticised for this by 
the “Bibliophile” of the New York Evening 
Post, who says: “Many collectors of Lowell’s 
books are among his most ardent students, 
and every student will, if his means permit, 
be more or less of a collector.” The keen- 
eyed “Bibliophile,” whose identity with the 
editor of American Book-Prices Current is 
more than suspected, goes on to point out a 
dozen or more “corrigenda,” giving interest- 
ing bits of information from his own great 
store of bibliographical knowledge, so that his 
review becomes a valuable addition to the 
book. 

The list of single titles, giving the place 
and date of the first appearance of each piece, 
and the place and date of its book publication, 
is one of the most helpful features of the 
work. Single works are grouped together, in 
order, the compiler explains, that the various 
editions and other bibliographical details may 
be fully noted, and lists of the most important 
criticisms, guides to study, and sale prices are 
added. Exact title-pages are said to be given, 
with the wording of the first editions, and 
where change of title occurs, as is frequent 
with Lowell, a work is listed under each title. 
The inclusion of references to “everything 
that can be discovered in print about Lowell 
of the slightest interest to student or collec- 
tor,” adds enormously to the value of the 
work, particularly to a student of literature 
who seeks more than bibliographical details, 
and to such the work will be especially use- 
ful. Students, bibliographers and librarians 
should unite in thanking the compiler for his 
painstaking work, which fills a long-felt want. 
Lowell is one of the great American authors 
most sought after by collectors, ranking in 
that respect, perhaps, next to Hawthorne and 
Longfellow, and this is the first attempt at a 
really comprehensive bibliography of his 
works. The book is uniform in appearance 
with the Hawthorne bibliography (the tirst of 
the series), and, like it, is printed on one side 
of the leaf only, so that opportunity is af- 
forded for individval notes, comments, or ad- 
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ditions. The edition consists of 530 numbered 

copies. It is to be followed by bibliographies 

of Holmes, Emerson and Thoreau, compiled 
by George B. Ives, George Willis Cooke and 

Francis H. Allen. 

MEDICINE. Biblicgraphie méthodique des 
livres de médicine .. . 1890-1897, suivie 
d'une table alphabétique des noms d’auteurs 
New ed., enl. Paris, Maloine, 1906. 104 p. 
&°. 

RACE SUICIDE Commander, L. K. The 
American idea: does the national tendency 
toward a small family point to race suicide 
or race development? N. Y., A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1907. 12+335 p. 12°. 
sibliography (3 p.). 

ScotcH LITERATURE. Dixon, J. M. A survey 
of Scottish literature in the 19th century, 
with some references to the 18th. Berkeley, 
Cal., University of California, 1906. (Li- 
brary bulletin no. 15.) 53 p. 8°. 

SHAKESPEARE. Troop, J. G. C. Shakespeare: 
typical comedies and tragedies. Galveston, 
Tex., Rosenberg Library, 1907. 24 p. 16°. 
Outlines of a series of free lectures, with a 

bibliography. 

SMOKE ABATEMENT. Newark Free Public Li- 
brary. Smoke abatement: a few of the 
best and latest books and magazite articles 
on the subject. Newark, N. J., Nov., 1906 
[4] p. 8°. 

TALLEYRAND. McCabe, Joseph. Talleyrand: 
a biographical study. N. Y., Appleton, 
1907. 9+373+6 p. 8°. 
3ibliography (1 p.). 

Tarpe, Gaprier. Davis, M. M. Gabriel 
Tarde: an essay in sociological theory. N 
Y., Michael M. Davis, 1906. 117 p. 8 
Bibliography (7 p.). 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND PENSIONS. Nelson, 
C: A. Bibliography of teachers’ salaries 
and pensions. (/n Educational Review, 
Jan., p. 24-35.) 

A single alphabet of general articles ar- 
ranged by authors and those on special cities 
or countries under the city or country name 
THACKERAY. Editions of Thackeray's works. 

(Jn Connecticut P. L. Committee Monthly 

Book List, Dec., no, 18, p. 33-34.) 
WuistLer. Way, T: R., and Dennis, G. R. 

Notes for a Whistler bibliography. (Jn 

The Booklovers Magazine — Books and 

Book-plates, v. 6, pt. 1, p. [14]-19.) 
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Witson, ALexanper. Wilson, J. S. Alexan- 
der Wilson, poet-naturalist. Wash., D. C., 
Neale Pub. Co., 1906. 179 p. 8°. 
Bibliography (4 p.). 

Zoé.ocy. Linville, H: R. A guide for labor- 
atory and field work in zodlogy; for use in 
connection with “A text-book in general 


zoology.” Boston, Ginn, 1906. 5+-104 p. 
Contains bibliographies. 
INDEXES 
AMERICAN HistoricaL Review. General in- 


dex to volumes 1.-x., 1895-1905; prepared 
by D. M. Matteson. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1906. 164 p. 8°. 


This most useful addition to periodical in- 
dexes is not a consolidation of the yearly in- 
dexes of the American Historical Review, 
but has been constructed de novo. A preface 
explains the plan of indexing and the exact 
field of inclusion, thus adding much to the 
value of the index. 


The Bulletin of Bibliography, published by 
the Boston Book Co., will begin in the April, 
1907, number an index to some current 
magazines not included in the Library Index 
or the Readers’ Guide. Suggestions as to in- 
clusion are asked, and 38 titles given as the 
tentative list. 


he Rotes and Queries 


BULLETINS ON BOOKBUYING. — Bulletin 31 is 
dated February, and gives a list of purchases 
made recently by one library in New York at 
second-hand and auction rates. The books 
are chiefly expensive reference books and sets 
of “standards,” and the purchase prices are 
usually less than half the publisher’s price, 
and sometimes the reduction is much more 
than half. 


CONGRESSIONAL BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. — 
I would like, if possible, to emphasize the 
need for copies of Congressional bills and 
resolutions in reference libraries, to which 
Mr. R. G. Thwaites called attention in the 
February number of the Lrprary jJouRNAL. 
Every reference librarian of much experience 
must have felt the need of these copies many 
times, when nothing else would serve the pur- 
pose, and gladly would we pay a subscription 
for them if they can be had in no other way. 

AUSTEN, 
Reference Librarian, Cornell University 
Library. 


Patrerson’s ScHoot AND CoLLece Drrec- 
Tory. — Lest other libraries should be misled 
as we have been by the claims of Patterson’s 
School and College Directory (Chic., 1906), 
that the information contained in the book 
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“has been thoroughly revised, and that the 
proof sheets have been submitted to the head 
of each institution for approval or correction 
before final printing,” I send some notes I 
have made after a cursory examination, 

Under Brooklyn in the list of libraries, p. 
401, the following entries appear: 

Adelphi College. Mary Francis. 

Berkeley Institute. J. B. Anthony. 

Packer Collegiate Institute. Charles A. 
Green. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. John 
W. Beadle. 
Polytechnic Preparatory School. Isabel 


Ely Lord. 

Pratt Institute. Francis S. Betten. 

The mistake has been made of slipping each 
name back one line or entry. 

The Brooklyn Public Library is omitted 
entirely, and under the heading of the New 
York State Library School Mr. Melvil Dewey 
appears as director. Among the entries for 
schools I have noticed that wrong addresses 
are given for the Comstock School, the Anne 
Brown School (discontinued), and the Misses 
Ely’s School, while Miss M. A. Knox, who 
left Troy at least three years ago, is still as- 
signed to the principalship of the Emma Wil- 
lard School. Among the few training schools 
for kindergartners, one misses the Pratt In- 
stitute school. The same carelessness is ex- 
hibited in the alphabeting of certain sections. 

I could multiply indefinitely examples _of 
inaccuracies in the lists of both schools and 
libraries, but a book that can yield to the 
casual examination of a single observer such 
a crop of misstatements and omissions is 
surely proved thoroughly untrustworthy, and 
under no conditions should it be admitted to 
our library shelves. 

E. B. Wooprurr, 
Pratt Institute Free Library. 


Tue SHAKespeare Press. — The librarian 
of a state university in the Northwest sends 
me the following as an additional contribu- 
tion to the complaints against the Shake- 
speare Press, Westfield, N. J., noted in my 
letter to the January number of the Liprary 
JOURNAL: “For over a year (1904-05) this 
library carried on an unedifying correspond- 
ence with the firm concerning our subscrip- 
tion to their journal New Shakespeareana. 
Their bills always failed to square with our 
orders. At last we sent them several back 
numbers of the magazine which they wished 
to secure, to be exchanged for a copy of 
Wendell’s ‘William Shakespeare.’ We never 
received the book, though we were so fortu- 
nate as to get a letter saying that it had been 
sent. We allowed our claim to drop, to- 


gcther with our subscription, thinking it use- 
less to invest further time and postage in so 
speculative an enterprise.” 
TuHeopore W. Kocu, 
University of Michigan Library. 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “pagan” literally means wil/ayer, rustic, or barbarian, and as used by 
Christians means an idolatrous or godless man -a heathen: A heathen means a 


heather-man, bushman, or savage! Now consider the absurdity of applying this 
term fagan to the old Greek philosophers, Sorrates, Plate, and Aristotle, three of the 


greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, ard philosophy These men were not 
rustics or barbarians and not god/ess, but eminently ** godly,” and represented the highest 
urban culture. In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions ot God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament 
was written, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and 
its future states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the Golden 
Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms 
identical with that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get 
a true idea of *‘ pagan” teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read vol. 1 of Evo- 
lution of Ethics by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled The FAthics of the Greed 
Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and 


a Life of Socrates. 
PRICE, $2.00 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches Chicago and London 


GAYLORD BROS.’ 


PAMPHLET BINDER 


For binding, holding and pre- 
serving pamphlets, magazines, 
reports, catalogues, schedules 
and papers of any description. 


A Practical Binder 


Moderate in price 


16 different sizes 


Samples and descriptive circular sent upon application. 


GAYLORD BROS. * SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Makers of Book Repair Specialties 
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LIBRARY 
ORDERS 


For a number of years 
we have been unusu- 
ally successful in fill- 
ing the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


No house in the country 
has better facilities for hand- 
ling this business, as our large 
stock makes prompt service 
possible, and our long exper- 
ience enables us to give val- 
uable aid and advice to 


librarians. 


Catalogue Cards 
and Card Cabinets 


We carry a special 
line and will be glad 


to furnish a price list. 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG 
& Co. 


CHICAGO 


‘MEDICAL BOOKS 


For Libraries 


GREEN’S and Dictionary of 
Medicine and Surgery. In 10 volume Imper- 
ial. Royal 8vo. Per volume, cloth, $5.00 net. 

_ *e* Volumes I, II and III Now Ready. Descriptive 
circular and specimen pages gratis. 

MORAT, J. P. Physiology of the Nervous 
System. Translated by H. W. Syers. 8vo. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $7.50 net. 


STARLING, E. H. Recent Advances in the 
Physiology of Digestion. Svo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net. 

MANSON, Sir PATRICK. Lectures on Trop- 
ical Diseases, ‘8vo, Illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.50 net. 

WHITELEGGE and NEWMAN. Hygiene 
and Public Health. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


METCHNIKOFF, E. The New Hygiene. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

YEO, I. BURNEY. Food in Health and Dis- 
ease, Ninth edition. 12mo. Cloth, $2.50 net. 
*,* Recommended in A. L. A. Catalog, 1904. 

CROSS and COLE. Modern Microscopy. 
A Handbook for Beginners. Third edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50 net. 

*,* Recommended in A. L. A. Catalog, 1904. 

KITT, Prof. Dr. T. H. Text-Book of Com- 
parative General Pathology. Translated 
by Dr. Allen J. Smith. 8vo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $5.25 net. 

VON NOORDEN, Prof. Dr. CARL. Metab- 
olism and Practical Medicine. In three 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $16.00 net. 


BUCHANAN, A. M. Anatomy, Systematic 
and Practical, Inclading Embryology. 
Two volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $5.50 net. 

DELAMERE, POIRIER and CUNEO. The 
Lymphatics. Translated by Cecil H. Leaf. 
8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 net. 

AMBULANCE WORK and NURSING. A 
Handbook of First-Aid to the Injured, 
With a Section on Nursing. Large 8vo. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $2.25 net. 

FANNING, F. W. B. Open-Air Treatment 
of Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Flexible 
cloth, $1.50 net. 


WALMSLEY, R. MALLINEUX. Modern 
Practical Electricity. (Electricity in the 
Service of Man.) A Popular and Practical 
Treatise on the Application of Electricity in 
Modern Life. Four volumes. Large vo. 
1200 Illustrations. Cloth, $12.00 net. 


CATALOGS AND CIRCULARS GRATIS 


W. T. KEENER & CO. 


MEDICAL PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS 
90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous tist of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw YorK. 


NEW YORK: + LONDON : 
27 and 29 West 23d St. f 1 uinam § Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


M(‘tenize PUTNAM have peculiar faclijties for handling all library business in- 


telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying Hbraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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WHAT WE ARE DOINC FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department forthe handling of Library orders. 
1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the centre of the largest book 
market in the country. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of English publications. 
3 Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right prices. 
Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catalogue, (C) 
Monthly Bulletin. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 E. (7th St., New York 


Pfister Bookbinding Co. (Inc.) 


141-155 East 25th St. Ne Ne ‘e The Lexington Building 


We make a specialty of Library bindings. 

The books are sewed entirely upon muslin, making the most durable 
and flexible book for library use ever made by any bookbinder. 

Sample orders solicited. Send for price list. 


(Patent applied for) 


NEUPMANN BROTH ERS 


Established 1879 


Library Bookbinders 


142-144 East 59th Street, New York 
Between Third and Lexington Avenues 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and 
lettering of works in foreign languages 


SPECIAL ORDER WORK IN CLOTH AND ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 


Estimates Given 


THE DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Will save Dollars of your Library money. 

Have YOU TESTED this binding? If not, you are not abreast of the times. 
Send us a copy cf the most popular book, with return postage, stating the kind of 
binding you would like and we will bind it FREE and will warrant it to stand 
MORE CIRCULATIONS than any other binding. TEST IT. 


THE ‘DURA BINDING COMPANY 
40 E. SHAWMUT AVENUE MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SEND FOR CATALIOLES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ—Leipzig, Germany 


LIBRARY ACENT Oorrespondence Solicited 


REFERENCES (by special permission of the librarians): Library of Congress (Washington, D. ¢ 
Harvard University Library (Cambridge, Mass.), the Newberry Library (Chicago, I)).), Chicago Public Library 
(Chicago, Ill.), University of Chicago Press (Chicago, Ill.), Princeton University Library (Princeton. N. J.), 
Cleveland Public Library (Cleveland, Ohio), Library University of California (Berkeley, Cal.), University of 
Cincinnati Library (Cincinnati, Ohio), Johns Hopkins University Library (Baltimore, Md.), Library Catholic 
University (Washington, D. C ), Library Brown University (Providence, R.1.), Library Association of “be Bar 
(New York), Library University of Oregon (Eugene, Oregon), Library Adelbert College Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland, O.), Library Boston Athenawum (Boston, Mass.), Bowdoin College Library (Brunswick, 
Maine), Hebrew Union College Library (Cincinnati, O.), Kenyon College Library (Gambier, O.), Library 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.), Oberlin College Library (Oberlin, O.), Library Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.), Library University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.), Watkinson Library (Hartford, Conn.), Trinity 
College Library (Durham, N. C.). 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ali Languages, ofier their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail, Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicais 


and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, eANSESSRS, ETt. 


H. SoTHERAN & 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Lineney Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great, 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 
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OF 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, AND 
GUMMED BOOK POCKETS. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BINDING. 


Ange! Guardian Press, Boston, Mass. 
H. — roth St, and University Pl, N. Y. 


Cedric 1242 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 

,i-7 ros., 142- 144 E, soth St., N. City. 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., ©. 25th St N. = 

Tapley Co. “$35 7th St, Y. City. 

. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, “) ass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ww. G Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. F, Van Everen, 60 Ann St, N.Y 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O 


BOOK STACKS. 


Art_Metal Construction Co. N, Y. 
B. Cornell Iron Works, N.Y City. 
‘oller & Smith, 298 Broadway, vw City. 
Library Bureau, s30 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Geo. B. Meleney & Co., 119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave, N. Y. City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. 25th St., N. Y. City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Clarke & Baker Co., 258 Canal St., 4 Y. City. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 ~——e . Y¥. City. 
Koller & Smith, 298 roadway, N. Y. — 
Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston 

icClurg & 21s-221 Wabash Chicago, 


The , = Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. Ci 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 
Clarke & Baker Co., 258 Carnal St., N. Y. City. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, City. 
Koller & Smith, 208 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
A. & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., roo Williams St., New York. 
Beokbinder’s Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co., New York. 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St.. Y. City. 
Empire Paste Co., 35-37 Puane St., New York. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cc. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 ‘Liberty St., aon York City. 
Sieber & Trussell Mf g. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. City. 
The Wire Novelty Co.,’ Holyoke, Mass. 


LADDERS. 


Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 h =. 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water St., "vc 


. City. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Lawton & Co., 30 Vesey St., New York; 59 Dearborn 
St., Chic ago, 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BOOKS WANTED. 
J. A. H., P. O. Box 943, New York. 


The Library Journal, Feb., 190 6. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


The Seymour Library, Auburn, N. Y. 


Littell’s Living Age, vols. 128-155, bound 

‘tlantic, vols. 13-20, bound. 

Century, vols. 1-30, bound; vols. 31-50 (except vol. 
38.), unbound, 
At reasonable prices and in perfect condition. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


\ LIBRARIAN, an expert bibliographer, bookman, 
cataloguer and linguist is open for temporary en- 
gagement during the summer months. Address N., 
care of Lisprary yournat, New York. 

A UNIVERSITY and library school graduate, 9 
years in successful work in large libraries, now 
cataloguing, desires to charge to a position as assis- 
tant librarian. Address E., care of Liprary JouRNAL, 
New York. 


JUST OUT 


The Annual American 


Catalog, 1906 


DICTIONARY reference list of 

all the new books and new editions 
issued during 1906, and a separate alpha- 
bet containing the Weekly Record ma- 
terial of THE PuspiisHers’ WEEKLY, 
which in itself is invaluable to librarians 
in buying or cataloging books. 

Octavo, cloth binding, $3.00 
OFFICE OF 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 

298 Broapway (P.O. Box 943) New York 


Magazines, 


to supply any 

magazine or review published, at a price 
r copy depending upon its market value, 
or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied 
as the production of the periodical press for 
the last one hundred years. A Business- 
like query with list of wants will be met by 
a prompt and business-like reply. . . . 


A. S. CLARK 
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DIRECTORY OF DEALERS 


Who Issues Catalogs of Rare Books, ‘‘Remainders”’ 
and Slightly Used Books. 


DOMESTIC, 
Am. Magazine Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Anderson, John R., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“Bargain Book Shop.” t Barclay St., New York. 

Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 

Boston Book Co. 83 Francis St., Fenway, Boston, 
Mass. (Serial Sets and Law’ Books.) 

Brentano’s, Publishers and Booksellers, Union Sq., 

ew York. 

Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 

Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Americana, Publishers’ Kemainders.) 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
riodical Sets in the World.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clark, Arthur H., ro Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

Clark, A. S., 218 W ashington Street, Peekskill, N. 

. (Any catalogue issued by me tells the story 

better than I can here.) 

Clarke, Chas. W., Co., 128 W. 23d St., New York. 

Crawford, A. t. 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

DeWolfe & Fiske Co., The Archway ‘Bookstore, 365 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Book Shop, 1105 Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 
(Americana and Natural History Books.) 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, | om 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, RI 
Harper, Francis P., 14 West 22d St., New York. 


(Catalogues of Choice Books at low prices.) 

Havens, R. R., Co., 153-757 West 23d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Huntting, Henry’ R., Springfield, Mass. 

— E. W., 2 East 42d St., New York. 

imball Bros., 618 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. (We 
make a specialty of Americana.) 

Ladd, Niel Morrow, Book Co., 646-648 Fulton St. 

rooklyn (Send list of Books Wanted.) 

Lemcke & Buechner, 11 East 17th St., New York. 

Littlefield, ‘com E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Lowdermilk, » & Co., D. C. 

McDonough Co. » Albany, N. 

Madigan, P. F.. 24 East 21st York. 

Malkan, Boney, 18 Broadway, York. 

McLean, S. F., & Co., 46 Bible House, New York. 

McVey, bon Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 

Matthews, Lewis S., & Co, 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo. (Medical books exclusively.) 

Mendoza, Isaac, 17 Ann St., New York. 

Merriam, R. H., 419 Garrison St., Fremont, Ohio. 

Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Morrison, Noah arnham, Elizabeth, (Amer- 
ica, Rebellion, Genealogies, General Literature.) 

nh Magazine Depot, 117 N. 13th St., Phila., 

J. Kuhlman, Prop. 

ae & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Theological. ) 

Shepard Book Co., State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(Catalogs sent to on request.) 

Skinner, John, 44 North Pearl Albany, N. Y. 
(America, Old English Literature, Autographs.) 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., 129-133 West 20th ft New 
York. (Books in various languages.) 

Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. (Ger- 
man publications in all departments.) 

Taylor, Thos. J.. Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, Pam- 
phiets Relating to America.) 

Thayer, H. A., Newtonville, Mass. (Theological.) 

Traver, C. L., Trenton, N. (Anything relating to 
New Jersey a specialty.) 

Union Library Association, 44 East 23d St., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 


FOREIGN, 


28 Henriette St., London. 
, Frankfort, Ger. 


Allen, E. G., & Son, 
Baer, Joseph, & Co., "Hochstrasse, 6 
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Buker’s Great Beokshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, | ngland. 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., 
Edwards, F., 83 

Gilhofer & Ranschbu 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Marylebone, London 
Bognergasse 2. Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Boo ks, Prints, Autographs.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, Ger- 
many 
Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. 
The Hague, Hol 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, 


land. 


Rosenthal’s quariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
16 Germany. (American Books and 
nables, mss.. Rare Books, Prints.) 
! r Co., New York, Leipzig, London, 
Paris. 

Steiger, E., & Co., 2s Park Place, New York. 
(Supply foreign. dealers’ catalogs, in all depart 
ments.) 

Stevens, B. F., & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq., London 
Ww Eng. 


Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
= & (Americana and Economics.) 
Terquem, Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


OOKS.—AI1 out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, England. 


_ GOODSPEED'S BOOK SHOP 


Sa Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rare Books, Prints and Autographs 


Books and Prints Relating to American 
History a Specialty 
MONTHLY CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES ISSUED 


“ANYTHING THAT’S A BOOK” 


Wittiam R. Jenkins Co. 
French Books 


FOREIGN 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - Mew York 
Send for Catalogues. 


Branch Stores. 
FOR SALE Complete set of 

AND DRAWINGS NITED 
STATES PATENTS [rom May, 1905. 
In 72t vols., imperial 8vo, half sheep. Sound, bright set. 
Price, net, $1,500. 00. In view of the fact that the 
published price was $2,163.00, and that many of the 
volumes are out of print, this set is really a bargain 

W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO. 


Joun T. Loomis, Wanaging Partner 


1424-1426 F Street Washington, D. C. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
45 William St., New York 


Importations of books consigned to our care will 
receive careful attention 
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NOW REA nutiaing, storage and Fumigating 


oa DAVID FARQUHAR 


A 
Bibliographical 


ORIGINATOR OF THE FAMOUS 
G u ide NEW PROCESS LIBRARY BINDING 


Fair Oaks St., Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Price 25 cents 


An annotated guide following the ~ 
arrangement of the A. L. A. Guide ENGINEERING 
and devoted to some of the scarcest Z ] T E R AT U R Ee 


Americana. Will be sent free to (MONTHLY) 


Librarians and assistants. Reviews (impartially) more technical 
books than any other publication in the 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY world. A valuable guide for librarians 
SEND FOR DETAILS 
—_ The Engineering News Pub‘ishing Co. 
CLEVELAND - + - OHIO 220 Broadway, New York 


NOW READY 


The Annual Library Index, 1906 


UPPLEMENTING “ Poole’s Index” by indexing the 
contents of nearly 100 leading pertodicals for 1906, also 
giving an index to the contents of composite books; a list of 
Bibliographies, American and English, appearing during 1906; 
a Necrology of writers for the same period, and an /udex fo 
Dates of principal events in 1906. 


Octavo, cloth binding, $3.50 


»*, Copies of the Annuals for 1901-05 can be 
had in uniform binding. Price $3.50 each. 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


298 BROADWAY (P. 0: Box 943) New York 
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We Wish All Librarians 


r to become acquainted with the articles comprising the 


‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 


Which will Provide Outside and Inside Protection to the Books, 
Increasing Their Durability and Keeping Them Clean. 


A. We have supplied the Public Schools, Parochial Schools and Public Libraries for 25 years. 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Is Waterproof and Germproof, Wears Like Leather 
You need a sample in order to appreciate the merit of using same. 


The Holden “‘T’’ Binder Holden Perfect Self Binder 
al ; Holden Adhesive Material—-Gummed one or both sides 
Holden Silk Finish Adhesive Materials-—Inmn colors 
le Holden Imported Transparent Paper 
Ss Holden Gummed Labels Holden Gummed Numerals 


Holden Gummed Alphabets 
WILL ALL BE SENT FOR INSPECTION ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. Hopes, Pres’t. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. Hoven, Sec’y and Gen’! Mgr 


GEO. B. MELENEY & CO. 


1044 First National Bank Building 


119 Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of library furniture. 
Personal attention given to designs and layouts. 


Designs and plans made by experienced men. 


Estimates made for complete equipment, or 
bids submitted on architect’s specifications. 


Consultation on library outfitting /vee. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Bibliographical Helps 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY OFFICE 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Recognized as the representative of the publish- 
ing and bookselling interests in the United States. 
Contains full weekly record of American publica- 
tions, with monthly indexes, cumulated quarterly, 
news of interest concerning the book trade, lists 
of “Books Wanted,” (an advertising feature 
which each subscriber can use without charge to 
the extent of 100 lines per year,) etc., etc. Sub- 
scription, $4.00 a year; to foreign countries, 
$5.00 a year. 


The American Catalog, 1900-1905 


Vol. I contains a five-year cumulation, Jan, 1, 
1900-Jan. 1, 1905, giving in one alphabet, by 
author, title and subject, information of the books 
issued during the years covered by this period. 
It also contains a directcry of over 3800 pub- 
— with street addresses. 8vo, half morocco, 

Vo II or Supplementary volume gives the full- 
title entries with annotations printed in the 
Weekly Record of The Publishers’ Weekly, cumu- 
lated into an alphabet for each year, i.¢., into five 
alphabets 1900, 01, 02, 03, 04. his is planned to 
answer the demand of such libraries, bookdealers, 
and others as want the full material of The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly bibliographical system in available 
shape. 8vo, half morocco, $7.50. The set of 
two, $12. 

Of the previous series of Taz Amentcan Cata- 
LOGUE, quarto size, the earlier volumes are out 
of print. We have remaining a few copies of the 
volumes 1890-95 and 1895-1900, bound in half 
morocco, $15.00 each, 


The Annual American Catalog 
Contains in one alphabet a record of all books pub- 
lished during 1905, under author, title, subject and 
series entries; also under author’s name an alpha- 
betical jist of the same titles with descriptive anno- 
tations from The Publishers’ Weekly, etc. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 

Same catalog for 1906 will be ready early in March. 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 
Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 200 
American publishers, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names, 
with smaller lists, fully indexed, at the end of 
the volume. Indispensable t» every one who has 
any interest in the sale or purchase of books. 
Large 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Index to the Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 
1902, out of print. 

The Supplementary Index, 1903-1904, 500 pages, 
8vo, cloth, with thumb index, $3.00. ¢ alpha- 
bet in this volume is supplementary to the original 
Index of 1g02. 

The American Educational List 
Contains a pricelist of the text-books in use 
in the United States, arranged alphabetically by 
author’s or editor’s name, and a detailed subject- 
index, referring from each specific subject to 
authors of boo on that subject. (Published 
annually.) 8vo, leatherette, so cents. 


Whitaker's Reference Catalogue of 
Current Literature, 1906. (London, 
J. Whitaker & Sons.) ’ 


(The trade price-lists of all the British publishers.) 
2 vols., half leather binding, $5.00. 


The Library Journal 

Official Cue of the American Library Associa 
tion. Chiefly devoted to library economy and bib- 
liography. Established in 1876. Published 
monthly. Subscription $4.00 a year, postpaid; 
single numbers, 35 cents. Price to Europe or 
other countries in the Union, 16s. a year; single 
numbers, 18 


The Library Index to Periodicals and 
Current Events 


Published monthly, with a quarterly cumulation 
(indexing the ey -~ taken in most libraries, 
large and small). Subscription, $3.00 per year. 
Single monthly numbers, 25 cents; quarterly num- 
bers, so cents each. 


The Annual Library Index 


Including Periodicals, American and English; 
Essays, Book-Chapters, etc., Bibliographies, Ne- 
crology and Index to Dates of Principal Events. 
Edited, with the co-operation of members of the 
American Library Association and of The Libr. 

Journal staff, by W. I. Frercner and H. E. 
Haines. (Published annually) 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


English Catalogue of Books (Annua/) 


Containing a complete list of all the books pub- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland in the calen- 
dar year, with index to subjects. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


English Catalogue of Books, 1901-1905 


The record of these five years in one continuous 
alphabet. (Seventh volume of series.) 8vo, half 
morocco, $20.00. 


Directory of Publishers 


Contains names and addresses of 3876 firms 
and individuals who issued books in the U. S. 
from Jan, 1, 1900 ~ a 1, 1905. (Reprinted 
from The American Catalog.) 8vo, leatherette, 
red edges, $1.00. 


The Profession of Bookselling 


A handbook of practical hints for the apprentice 
and bookseller. y A. GrowoLt, managing editor 
of The Publishers’ Weekly, author of “A Book- 
seller's Library.” “Three Centuries of English 
Booktrade Bibliography,” etc. Parts 1 and 2. 8vo 
— each $2.00. (Concluding part im prepar- 
ation. 


Publications of Societies 


A provisional list of the publications of American 
scientific, ape and er societies, from their 
organization. ompiled under the editorial di- 
rection of R. R. Bowxer. Schedules nearly 1r,ooo 
societies issuing publications, and gives title 
entries of all their publications, as far as data 
could be obtained from the societies and from 
libraries. 8vo, paper, $2.50. 


State Publications 

A provisional list of the official publications of 
the several States of the United States from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direc- 
tion of R. R. Bowker. Part 1: New England 
States. Part 2: North Central States. Part 3; 
Western States and Territories. Part 4, (in 
yy Southern States. (For the complete 
work $ro. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board, 34 Newbury St., Boston 


OBJECT: To Secure the Preparation and Publication of 
Catalogs, Indexes, and other Bibliographic Aids. 


To librarians of small libraries: | 
Do you know about the A. L. A. Publishing Board ? 


Do you know that it is not a money-making organization, but 
is maintained by the American Library Association, and has been 
endowed by Andrew Carnegie ? 


Do you Know that its sole purpose is to provide helps for librar- 
ies—such as booklists, indexes, catalog cards, directions for cataloging, 
suggestions for library plans, manuals of library organization and ad- 
ministration, ete.—and particularly for small libraries ? 


Do you know that these publications are prepared by the ablest 
men and women in the library world, and are sold at very low prices? 


Are YOU up-to-date? Are you getting your share of the 
benefits for your library by securing these publications? 


Are YOU doing your share to support the work by membership 
in the American Library Association? It costs $2.00 per year for 
individuals, with $1.00 entrance fee ; $5.00 per year for libraries. 


Here aré some of the publications: A. L. A. Booklist, monthly, 
$1.00 per year. Essentials in library administration, 15c.; Cata- 
loging for small libraries, 15c.; A village library, sc.; French 
fiction, 5c.; Books for boys and girls, 15c.; A. L. A. Index to 
general literature, $10.00; Literature of American history, 
$6.00; Guide to reference beoks, $1.25; Books for girls and 
women and their clubs, 25c. Postage extra. 


There are others! 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PUBLISHING BOARD 
34 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALL INQUIRIES REGARDING LIBRARY MATTERS WILL BE WELCOMED, AND GLADLY ANSWERED, 
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Only a Few More Sets Left 


International Correspondence Schoo! Reference Library 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL COURSB. 6 vols. 8vo. morocco, 
CONTENTS :~Mathematics, Masonry, Carpentry, Joinery, Stair Building, Lstimating, 
Speci fications, Architectural Engineering, Ornamental Ironwork, History Architecture, Architecture! 
Design, Heating, Ventilation, Decorating, Roofing, Sheet Metal Work, Plumbing, Gas Fitting, etc. 


COMPLETE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. vols. 8vo. morocco. 
CONTENTS :—Drewing, Mathematics, Electricity, Batteries, Electrical Measurements, 
Designs of Dynamos and Motors, Storage Batteries, Lighting, Interior Wiring, Electric Power 
Stations, Telegeaphy, Telephoming, Electric Railways, ete. 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY. §Svols. 8vo. morocco. (Pub at $90,00)........ $16.00 

CONTENTS :—Mathematics, Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Sulphuric 
Acid, Alhalies, Hydrechlerie Acid, Iron and Steel, Qualitative Analysis, Quantitative Analysis, 
Packing House Industries, Cotton Seed Oil, Leather, Soap, Cement, Paper, Petroleum, Sugar, Gas, etc. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND BAILWAYS. 4vols. 8vo. morocco. 
CONTENTS: Mechanics, Electricity Magnetism, Heat and Motors, 
Dyname Hilectric Machinery, Steam Heating, Steam Turbine, Alternating Currents, Electric 
Transmission and Lighting, Electric Railways, Interior Wiring. 


COMPLETE MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, including SHOP PRAC- 
TICS. 10 vols. Svo. moroceo. (Pab. at $100.00 net).. 
CONTENTS :~-Steam Engines, Applied Mechanics, Steam Boilers; ‘Machine Design, Dynames 
and Motors, Casting, Brass Founding, Blacksmithing and Forging, Weedwerking, Pattern Making, 
Molding, Strength of Materials, Grinding, Toolmaking, Planers, Shapers, Drilling, Boring, ete., etc. 


SHOP PRACTICE. Svols. 8vo. 4% morocco. (Pub. at $70.00 net)........... $10.00 
CONTENTS :~Arithmetic, Drawing, Measuring, Instruments, Grinding, Vise and Floor 
Work, Shop Hints, Tooimaking, Gauges, etc. 


COMPLETE COMMERCIAL COURSE. évols. 8vo. +4 morocco. (Pub. 
CONTENTS :—Arithmeti:, Grammar, Letter. Writing, Spelling, 
Stenography, Typewriting, Book-keeping, etc. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING COMPLETE. 10 vols, 8vo. % morocco. (Pub. 
CONTENTS :—Aritimatic, Algebra, Trigonometry, Logarithms, Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, Stresses, Mapping and Surveying, Railroad Construction, Locomotives, Steam and Steam 
Engines, Dynames and Moters, Chemistry, Geology, Mincralugy, Drainage, Sewerage, Streets and 
Highways, Hydrautle Machinery, Irrigation, Heat, ete,, etc. 


Other courses in stock, details upon application. All sets latest editions, 


Niel Morrow Ladd Company 


646-648 Fulton Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send postal for March Catalogue 
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